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ves — 3,900,000 a year- 


are making your 


future bright! 


There are greater opportunities 
ahead for you in producing 


more food for more people. 


More than twenty-one million babies have 
been born in the United States in the last six 
years and the number of births continues very 
high. These post-war children are all growing 
up. They will need more and more food pro- 
duced on your farm and prepared for the table 
in our plants. At the same time, older folks are 
staying with us longer. People who reach 65 
can now be expected to live another 14 years, 
on an average. 


The net result is that the population is going 
up at the rate of 7,000 a day—and so is the de- 
mand for “three meals a day.” 


There are other reasons why we believe the 
future looks very bright for everyone engaged 
in the business of providing America’s food. 
The Department of Agriculture assures us 
that the land now being worked can be made 
to support enough hogs, cattle and sheep to 
provide 159 pounds of meat per person in 1955. 
Grassland farming and brush clearance pro- 
grams are making it possible to increase the 
productivity and value of millions of acres 
of land. Better breeds of livestock and better 
feeds, new labor-saving machinery and im- 
proved management methods are all helping 
farmers and ranchers produce higher quality 
“raw materials” for our food supply—faster 
and more efficiently. 





Now is the time for you to make new plans, 
remembering that the demand for your prod- 
ucts is constantly growing. 


We in Armour and Company pledge to you 
our continued efforts to provide the best possi- 
ble markets for your farm products—now, and 


in the years ahead. 
AI 


President, Armour and Company 


More than 2,000 products 
are now made by Armour 


for farm, home and industry! 




















Purina’s New 
LAMB CREEP CHOW 








Builds Strong, Husky Lambs... 
Lessens Strain on the Ewe’s Body 
\ \ 
















... those able to follow the ewes into the hills in the spring 
with the strength and ability to “rough it.” And if you sell 
slaughter lambs you'll be pleased with the finish and con- 


dition when you send ’em to market. 
Lamb Creep Chow, a highly palatable feed, will help elimi- 


Lamb Creep Chow was developed to produce huskier lambs \ 


nate death losses because lambs will eat Creep Chow to 
satisfy their craving instead of dirt, wool or string. 


The ewe is the key to the sheepman’s profits. Lambs put a 
big load on the ewe. She’s building wool, nursing her young 
and rebuilding her body for the next lamb crop. Purina 
Lamb Creep Chow furnishes materials needed by lambs for 
quick growth... decreasing the strain on the ewes! 


Ask your Purina Dealer or Salesman to tell you more about 
economical, easy-to-feed Lamb Creep Chow. It’s made to 
help you sell the kind of heavy, well-developed lamb that 
means money in your pocket. 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
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Only the | True-Type | meal has 


been tested and proven through 
generations of feeding! 


GIVE YOUR DOGS THE 
BENEFIT OF FRISKIES - ONE OF 
AMERICAS MOST EXPERIENCED” 


\ ae 






NATURALLY, no one who raises 
dogs can afford the risk 

of feeding untried dog foods. 
KENNEL OWNERS Know that i 
Friskies—a true-type meal with / 
a 21-year record of success— j 
has proven itself on generations f wt 
of dogs of all sizes and types. 7 "af 
FRISKIES is a combination of Dog 4 
19 separate, high-quality ; 
ingredients...chief of which 
is meat meal and bone meal... 
all carefully selected and ™ 

blended into a true-type meal. wl 
The 19 ingredients in this 
famous formula provide variety 
at every meal! And Friskies 
has a good “meaty” smell and 
taste dogs love. 





ee 
Meal and Cubes 
in 2, 5, 10, 25 
and 50-Lb, Sizes. 


ALL TYPES OF FRISKIES 
CONTAIN CHLOROPHYLLIN 


TESTED FOR GENERATIONS! Friskies — based on Albers 50 years’ 
experience in animal nutrition—has been checked and tested on 
dogs of all sizes and types. At the Friskies Research Kennels 
on the famous Carnation Milk Farm, generations of healthy, 
happy dogs have been raised on a diet of Friskies alone. 


ere, 


FRISKIES CUBES ...in the same famous formula 
as meal...are crunchy, bite-sized morsels that 
exercise your dog’s teeth and gums. No mixing 
required. Nothing to add—not even water! 


KEEP YOUR DOG hd 2 
FRISKY WITH LES 


Albers Milling Company - A Division of Carnation Company 








PAST PRESIDENT VAUGHN’S 
MOTHER PASSES 


Mrs. Lucy Ellen Vaughn, 90, mother of 
Honorary President Howard Vaughn of 
Dixon, California, died February 10th at 
her home in Marion, Ohio. 


ARBIOS HEADS CALIFORNIA P.C.A. 


S. P. Arbios of Stockton, California, was 
elected president of the California Produc. 
tion Credit Association, at its annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco, on February 17th. 
Mr. Arbios is a vice president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 


CORPORATION’S NEW MANAGER 


J. Frank Dings of Boston was elected 
acting general manager of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation at a meeting 
of its Board of Directors in Chicago on 
February 7th. At that time the resignation 
of John H. Davis, general manager since 
last September and now president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, was ac- 


cepted. Mr. Dings, who will be in full 


charge of operations and personnel, re- 
joined the Corporation last September 
after a five-year period in which he bought 
wools for James B. Draper and Company. 
Prior to that time he had been associated 
with the Corporation for 15 years. 


56 PERCENT OF ALL PCA‘S 
FARMER-OWNED 


Farmer-members of 28 more Production 
Credit Associations paid off the last of their 
Government-owned stock in December, 
1952, and now fully own these credit co- 
operatives. This brings those owned out- 
right by farmers at the end of the year to 
280 or 56 percent of the total 499. 

When the PCA’s started in 1933 nearly 
all of their capital was furnished by the 
Government. Since then farmer-members 
have purchased enough stock in 280 asso- 
ciations to retire all of the Government’s 
investment. All of the PCA’s in Arizona, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Nevada, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
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mont, Wisconsin, Wyoming and the Is- 
jand of Puerto Rico are now farmer-owned. 


DUTCH FLOODS CAUSE SHEEP LOSSES 


During the floods in Holland, thousands 
of sheep were drowned in the southwest- 
em provinces, reports the International 
Wool Secretariat’s Amsterdam correspond- 
ent. Many sheep were also lost in the Isle 
of Texel and, as many sheep pens cannot 


be reached yet, it is feared that the number 
of sheep lost will be much greater than is 
known at present (February 16th). 

Wool warehouses in Rotterdam were 
flooded but it is understood that damage 
to wool stocks is restricted to the extra cost 


of rinsing and drying. 
UTAH SHEEP BREEDERS ORGANIZE 


Purebred sheep breeders of Utah meet- 
ing at the Hotel Utah, January 28th and 
29th this year, organized the Utah Regis- 
tered Sheep Breeders Association. Russell 
Keetch, sheep and wool specialist of the 
Extension Service of the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, who initiated plans for 
the organization, was made its president, 
with Mark Bradford, president of the Col- 
umbia Sheep Breeders Association, as vice 
president, and Alma Esplin, secretary of 
the Columbia Association, as secretary. 

The officers are to draw up the consti- 
tution and by-laws for the organization. 

A Ram Sale Committee was also named 
as follows: Adin Nielson, Dr. John B. Beal, 
representing Rambouillet breeders; Angel 
Caras and Russell Stewart, representing 
Suffolk breeders; Mark Bradford and Alma 
Esplin, representing Columbia breeders; 
Lee Barton, Alden Olsen, and Russell 


Keech. 
(Continued on page 44) 


THE COVER 


March cover 
honors go to The 
Wool Bureau, Inc. 
The seal — “Won- 
der Fiber W” — 
was designed and 
is being effective- 
ly used by them in 
their wide-scope 
promotion pro- 
gram for wool. 
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You protect your valuable 
papers in a strong box... 








Protect Your Valuable Wool 
in Dependable Bemis Wool Bags! 


Whichever type of Bemis Wool Bags you use (standard 
Burlap, the special Angus Burlap, which only Bemis 
imports, or laminated-textile waterproof) ... you get 


VY Dependable Strength 

Y¥ Dependable Size 

¥ Dependable Weight 

Y Dependable Deliveries 

VY Special Bemis Rolled Hem Tops 


Protect your valuable wool in the type 
of Bemis Wool Bags that best meets your 
need. Depend on Bemis, too, for your paper 
fleece twine. Ask for the complete story. 


Boise, Id. * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo * Denver 

Chicago * Houston « Indianapolis * Kansas City 

Los Angeles» Mi polise New Orleans» Omaha 

New York * Oklahoma City * Phoenix « St. Louis 

Philadelphia * San Francisco * Salt Lake City 
Seattle * Wichita 
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President 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
Cc. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
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Vice Presidents 
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Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 

151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Raymond Anchordoguy, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Dan McIntyre, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

John Noh, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
8. 


E. Whitworth, President 
Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Woel Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

Chandler B. Church, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut St., Yakima 
Russell D. Brown, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
iation 
Rapid City 


Warren E. Johnson, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

Harold Josendal, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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Report from the “New” 


HERE has been real accomplishment, 

the hope of improved wool marketing 
conditions and the determination that there 
will be a real battle over tariffs as the 
new Congress and the new administration 
give to Washington the “new look.” 

A three-year battle by the National Wool 
Growers Association ended in a victory that 
raised the parity base price of wool on 
February 27th. The parity price in Feb- 
ruary is 58.8 cents per pound, lower than 
the last one announced but without this 
new base for the figures, it would have 
been 1.7 cents lower yet. 

The Department of Agriculture, in ac- 
cepting the proposed method of computing 
base sale price figures for computing parity, 
long requested by the Association, in order 
to make their figures realistic, said officially 
for the first time: 

“Beginning with this issue of Agricultural 
Prices, the adjusted base period price used 
in computing the parity price of wool is 
derived from the season average prices for 
the preceding 10 years. Heretofore, the 
adjusted base period price used during any 
calendar year was derived from the aver- 
age of the mid-month prices received by 
farmers for the 120 months of the 10 pre- 
ceding calendar years. 

“Inasmuch as a substantial proportion of 
the wool crop is usually marketed during 
a relatively short period, and since market- 
ings during the remaining months frequent- 
ly tend to consist of lower grade wool, 
the season average price is considered a 
more accurate measure of the average price 
received by farmers than a simple average 
of monthly prices. Moreover, in recent 
years there has been an increase in the 
practice of deferring sale of wool from a 
given clip until after the following January 
1. Thus, using sales during the marketing 
year rather than a simple average for the 
calendar year provides a better measure of 
average prices actually received by pro- 
ducers. 


“The average of the 10-season average 
prices for 1943-52 is 52.1 cents per pound 
compared with the indicated 120 months 
(January 1943-December 1952) average 
of 50.5 cents per pound. The parity price 
for wool in February 1953 is 58.8 cents 
per pound, which is 1.7 cents above the in- 
dicated parity price by the procedure 


formerly used.” 


Frankly, the Association believes their 
position was right, takes pride in this ac- 
complishment and wants to publicly thank 
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the Agriculture Department officials who 
made the decision to convert to a more 
realistic method of figuring parity. 
Bluntly, even if every pound of the 1953 
clip had to go into a loan support program, 
it would still mean $3,500,000 more for 
the wool growers of the United States. 
Hardly before Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson got used to the eastern cli- 
mate, the Department became the target 
of severe criticism over the beef price de- 
cline situation. The National Wool Growers 





Washington Log of Your 
Association Representatives 


FEBRUARY 12 and 13: Meeting with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture rela- 
tive to the handlers’ contract and the 
methods of implementing the handling 
of the Wool Support Program. Meetings 
on February 13 were held with John H. 
Davis, President, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and his assistant, Howard H. 
Gordon. 


FEBRUARY 16, through week: Meet- 
ings with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the National Advisory Board 
Council of the Department of the In- 
terior. 


FEBRUARY 19: Strategy Committee of 
the Stockmen’s Grazing Committee had 
a conference with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson. 


FEBRUARY 20: Strategy Committee 
of the Stockmen’s Grazing Committee 
met with Secretary of the Interior Doug- 
las McKay. 

Conferences were also held with As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture Coke 
and with forest officials. 


FEBRUARY 26: Attended conference 
of western senators. 

Innumerable conferences with indi- 
vidual senators, congressmen and Gov- 
ernment officials in connection with 
sheep industry problems were also held 
(listed elsewhere.) 


Slated for the Future 


MARCH 5: Tariff meeting with all 
parties of interest to take up mutual 
problems of protecting domestic indus- 
try. President Ray W. Willoughby will 
attend. 


Washington 


Association took the public position of sup- 
porting the Secretary's stand that the new 
administration would try to work out 
assistance to agriculture with as few sub- 
sidies as possible and as few controls as 
possible. This point was proved when the 
new administration took off meat price 
controls, including lamb grading. The cat- 
tlemen also backed the Secretary on the 
principle of no subsidies and no controls. 

The Congress is very busy as new legisla- 
tion pours into the hopper to determine 
what the policies of the new Republican 
administration and small Republican ma- 
jorities in both Houses of Congress will 
be. There is a tremendous amount of 
propaganda about free trade, but those who 
realize complete free trade without any 
tariffs can only bring disaster to the Amer- 
ican farmer, business man and working 
man, and completely destroy the American 
standard of living, are joining together. 
There is the promise of a terrific battle to 
establish a new foreign trade policy for 
the United States. The Allied Wool 
Industry Committee is at work 
on this foreign trade matter as the key to 
raising the price of wool to where it can 
take its rightful place in a free American 
market instead of continuing under Gov- 
ernment supports. This work is being done 
in close cooperation with the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


As we go to press tremendous interest is 
centered on President Eisenhower's ap- 
pointments to the two Republican vacan- 
cies on the U. S. Tariff Commission. This 
may determine the possibility of using 
present laws to stop the cheap and sub- 
sidized imports of foreign wool which have 
broken the American market price. Sena- 
tors Frank Barrett of Wyoming, Karl E. 
Mundt of South Dakota, Arthur V. Watkins 
of Utah, Henry C. Dworshak of Idaho, 
Dwight Griswold of Nebraska, and Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio, have held conferences with 
the Secretaries of the Treasury and Com- 
merce in the hope of obtaining additional 
duties on imported wool which can under- 
sell American wool because of currency 
manipulation in the exporting nations. 


There is considerable discussion of Con- 
gressman Wesley D’Ewart’s parity tariff 
bill. This proposes that any time. wool 
prices drop down, to where supports are 
needed, no wool can be imported at less 
than parity prices. The difference between 
the price of the imported wool and the 
U. S. parity price would be paid in Amer- 
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ican dollars as a parity tariff. 

Congressman E. Y. Berry has introduced 
a bill to make the purchase of American 
wool mandatory when the Armed Forces 
buy wool products. There is such a law 
at present, but it was passed since any 
major purchases were made and it ex- 
pires June 30, 1953. The new law would 
make this regulation permanent. 

There is no news regarding the Tariff 
Commission decision on the law which re- 
quires higher tariffs in the event foreign 
imports are hurting the Government’s wool 
support program. The domestic wool indus- 
try feels the wool market definitely proves 
foreign imports are damaging the Govern- 
ment’s support program and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture testified to this effect 
last September. There is still no decision. 

There are more stories on public land 
conferences and hearings elsewhere in this 
issue. It all adds up to a very busy Wash- 
ington — a still unsettled Washington, as 
officials start on their jobs, as committee 
chairmen take charge of legislation for the 
first time, and in fact as a new Washing- 
ton changes pace. 





Revision of Range Code 
Proposed by B.L.M. 


A proposal to revise the code for admin- 

istering the grazing lands covered by 
the Taylor Act highlighted the meetings 
between the Bureau of Land Management 
of the Department of the Interior and its 
National Advisory Board Council in Wash- 
ington, D. C. the week of February 16th. 
The final outcome, of course, is not yet 
known. 

No request for increased fees is in the 
mill at this time, but Congressman Jensen 
of Iowa, chairman of the House Interior 
Appropriations Committee, told the Board 
members they must expect an increase in 
fees so that the ranges may be improved. 
It was pointed out that if the permittees 
or licensees had the proper incentive, much 
could be done by private money. 

All members of the Advisory Board 
Council from the eleven Western States 
were in attendance at the meetings, which 
continued throughout the entire week. 
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OFFICIALS IN WASHINGTON WITH 
WHOM DISCUSSIONS ON WOOL 
GROWER PROBLEMS WERE HELD 
IN FEBRUARY 


Congress 


Senator Frank A. Barrett 

Senator Wallace F. Bennett 
Senator Frank Carlson 

Senator Francis Case 

Senator Guy Cordon 

Senator Henry C. Dworshak 
Senator Barry M. Goldwater 
Senator Lester C. Hunt 

Senator William F. Knowland 
Senator Pat McCarran 

Senator George W. Malone 
Senator Eugene D. Millikin 
Senator Arthur V. Watkins 
Senator Herman Welker 

Senator Milton R. Young 
Congressman Wayne N. Aspinall 
Congressman E. Y. Berry 
Congressman Hamer Budge 
Congressman J. Edgar Chenoweth 
Congressman Wm. A. Dawson 
Congressman Wesley A. D’Ewart 
Congressman O. Clark Fisher 
Congressman Wm. H. Harrison 
Congressman Wm. S. Hill 
Congressman Hal Holmes 
Congressman Allan O. Hunter 
Congressman John Phillips 
Congressman Douglas R. Stringfellow 
Congressman Clifton Young 


Administrative 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 


culture 

Douglas McKay, Secretary of the In- 
terior 

True D. Morse, Undersecretary of Ag- 
riculture 


J. Earl Coke, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture 

John H. Davis, President, Commodity 
Credit Corporation 

Howard H. Gordon, Head, Production 
& Marketing Administration 

Marion Clawson, Director, Bureau of 
Land Management 

R. E. McArdle, Chief, Forest Service 

Jerry Kerr, Director, Grazing Service 

Edward C. Crafts, Assistant Chief, 
Forest Service 

Edward P. Cliff, Assistant Chief, 
Forest Service 

W. L. Dutton, Chief, Range Manage- 
ment 

H. E. Reed, Director, Livestock Branch 

John Goe, Chief, Wool Division 


Stockmen’s Grazing Group 
Meets Department Heads 


HE Strategy Committee of the Stock. 

men’s Grazing Committee, met with 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson 
(February 19th) on the proposal for a 
uniform code for administering all grazing 
lands. Secretary Benson suggested that the 
Committee go slow on the introduction of 
such a bill; that they consider the regula- 
tory approach to this problem instead of 
legislative action. He also felt that it might 
be well to delay the consideration of the 
proposal until consolidation and reorganiza- 
tion of the Government took place. Com- 
mittee members pointed out to him that 
the stockmen feel it is highly important 
that a bill unifying the administration of 
various federal lands be considered before 
consolidation takes place. 

The Strategy Committee and _ their 
counsels, Mr. Vernon Metcalf and Forrest 
Cooper, met with Forest Service Chief Mc- 
Ardle, Assistant Chief Crafts, Assistant 
Chief Ed Cliff, and Walt Dutton, Chief 
of Range Management for the Forest 
Service, on two different occasions, along 
with Assistant Secretary Coke. Mr. Coke 
met with the group at the request of Secre- 
tary Benson. He also sat in on the con- 
ference with the Secretary. The purpose, 
of course, in this connection was to try 
to reach an understanding of the intent of 
the proposal. 

The uniform grazing code proposal was 
presented to Secretary McKay of the In- 
terior Department on the 20th. He seemed 
to approve the principles embodied in the 
proposal and made the statement that he 
felt we should have as much private enter- 
prise as possible. 

The next meeting of the Strategy Com- 
mittee is called for Washington, D. C., 
March 38rd in the Farm Bureau offices at 
10:00 a.m. In the meantime, members of 
Congress are being acquainted individually 
with the proposal and work is being done 
with Bureau officials so that they may have 
an accurate knowledge of the intent of the 
proposed legislation. 





LAMB MEETING 
POSTPONED 


The conference of the lamb sec- 
tion of the sheep industry pre- 
viously announced for late Feb- 
ruary, has been postponed until 
sometime the latter part of March. 
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Sheepmen Endorse Benson 
Agricultural Policy 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Ezra Benson 

and new Eisenhower administration 
farm policy have been strongly defended 
by the National Wool Growers Association. 
President Ray W. Willoughby of San An- 
gelo, Texas, on February 25th, asked all 
the State associations to notify the Con- 
gress and the President that sheep raisers 
are behind the new policy of less support 
and more private enterprise, but must have 
protection against cheap imports. 

The action came after continued criticism 
of Benson’s refusal to place support prices 
under beef, as the cattle and lamb mar- 
kets began to be aired at Congressional 
hearings with the Secretary in Washing- 
ton. 

President Willoughby’s telegram to the 
12 Western States wool grower associations 
affiliated with the National, said: 

“In view of the fact that today there is 
a general public discussion and some 
criticism of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in the new administration, 
I feel that it is time for the sheep raising 
industry to restate our long-established be- 
lief and announce our wholehearted sup- 
port for the principles enunciated by Secre- 
tary Ezra Benson calling for less Govern- 
ment support, less Government control and 
more opportunity for the development of 
agriculture under private enterprise. We 
believe agriculture can, and we know the 
wool growing industry can, develop the 
production of food and fiber needed for 
our own uses and the assistance of our 
allies in today’s battle to maintain a free 
world and we can take our place in a free 
and strong domestic economy, which is re- 
quired if this Nation is to continue its 
leadership. We can do this best without 
Government controls and without cost to 
the taxpayers. We only ask that we get 
the right to first place in a free American 
market. Therefore, I am requesting each 
member organization of the National Wool 
Growers Association to support this stand 
and to wire their Congressmen, Senators, 
the President and Secretary Benson that 
we do support his principles in this regard. 
Let us be sure, however, that we request 
the Congress and administration to see 
that the American farmer and American 
worker are protected from cheap foreign 
imports which are destroying the American 
standard of living and which for several 
years forced domestic producers to accept 
more and more Government aid.” 
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$4,420 MORE PLEDGED 
TO WOOL PROGRAM 


To support the program of the 
Allied Wool Industry Committee a 
total of $4,420 was pledged by 
the San Joaquin Valley District 
Wool Growers Association, in Fres- 
no, California, on February 20th. 
This group is one of 17 branch or- 
ganizations of the California Wool 
Growers Association. Their gener- 
ous response for funds to carry 
out the program announced in the 
February issue of the National 
Wool Grower (Page 5) is most com- 
mendable. As _ previously an- 
nounced, President Ray W. Wil- 
loughby of the National Associa- 
tion and Leland Ray Smith, wool 
grower of Craig, Colorado, have 
each contributed $500 to this 
cause. Contributions to the Allied 
Wool Industry Committee should 
be sent to the National Wool 
Growers Association, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. 











Loan Extension Undecided 


O decision had been made up to Feb- 
ruary 24th on the extension of the 1952 
wool support loan program. If such ex- 
tension is granted, it is believed that only 


the maturity date will be extended; that is, 
the February 28th date will still remain the 
final date on which handlers could request 
appraisals and March 31st the final date 
to request loans on the basis of the previ- 
ously made appraisal. 

When word reached Secretary Jones in 
Washington, D. C. that some growers be- 
lieved extension of the program would 
permit late applications for the loan, he 
immediately asked State Association officers 
to use all methods possible to notify their 
members that if they wanted the protec- 
tion of the support program on their 1952 
wools, applications for the loan appraisal 
must be made by February 28th. 

The 1953 wool program will be on the 
basis of 90 percent of parity as figured on 
March 15th. Announcement of details of 
the program is expected toward the end 
of the month. 


Facts Should Guide 
Foreign Trade Policy 
Statement by O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, The National Labor- 
Management Council on Foreign 
Trade Policy 


mes the past several months a vast 
propaganda campaign has raged 
throughout this country seeking to popu- 
larize the slogan “Trade, not Aid.” The 
earmarks of professional press agentry be- 
hind this campaign can no longer be 
hidden. The propagators have enlisted the 
concerted efforts of columnists, editorial 
writers, cartoonists, magazine publishers, 
feature writers and speech-makers; and the 
result has been an excessive recording of 
the one single idea, no matter how sterile, 
that we must buy abroad in order to sell 
abroad. 

The time has come when in spite of this 
heavy-handed campaign the facts of our 
tariff and trade must be brought out into 
the open, for all the country to see. 

In the past the Department of State has 
inexcusably hidden these facts from the 
people. As usual, nothing but mischef has 
come from such concealment. Not only are 
the people of this country woefully unin- 
formed on the merits of the tariff problem 
but are actually misinformed because of 
the policy of concealment. What is proba- 
bly worse, other countries are constantly 
attacking our so-called high trade barriers 
when in fact we have lesser and lower 
trade barriers than the other leading trad- 
ing nations of the world. The State De- 
partment has in the past carefully re- 
frained from setting the record straight. 

Now comes the “Trade, not Aid” propa- 
ganda moving in the same well-worn 
grooves and speaking for the same “idealis- 
tic” economic groups. The tune has not 
changed; it was memorized fifteen years 
ago. 
“Trade, not Aid” is advertised as repre- 
senting the broader interests of “all the 
people.” All who oppose it are stigmatized 
as “local, selfish groups.” The wolf is 
about to devour Little Red Ridinghood, the 
innocent! 

If there is merit in turning facts upside 
down, of making things seem what they 
are not, then the propagators of the “Trade, 
not Aid” slogan can register an unmistak- 
able claim to superior craftsmanship. How- 
ever, in the United States a campaign so 
based and so executed cannot and will not 
win. 

In order to meet this challenge invita- 
tions have been issued for a meeting in 
Washington on March 5th to formulate an 
answer to the over-played propaganda. 
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Among the invited groups are representa- 
tives of industry, agriculture and labor from 
all parts of the country many of whom 
have expressed alarm and amazement over 
the propaganda barrage in support of 
“Trade, not Aid.” 

The President’s State of the Union mes- 
sage indicates that Mr. Eisenhower will 
not be stampeded by propaganda adver- 
tising the magic healing properties of a 
free flow of uncontrolled imports. He has 
acknowledged the legitimate claims of do- 
mestic industry, agriculture and _ labor 
against injurious import competition. 

The purpose of the meeting will be to 
bring forward basic facts of our tariff and 
import trade and to relate them to a 
trade policy that will be governed by the 
principle of “live and let live,” as con- 
trasted with the sloganeers whose princi- 
ple is best described as “more and more 
imports and domestic producers be 
damned!” The executioner’s axe, poised 
over the heads of hundreds of our indus- 
tries and millions of our workers and farm- 
ers by the “Trade,-not Aid” enthusiasts, 
must be wrested from their hands. 

We want facts and sensible considera- 
tions rather than the thought-stifling lines 
of a slogan to guide our foreign trade 
policy. 


Tribute to “Bill” Hislop 
ILLIAM Hislop passed away in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, on the 9th of January 
as was announced in the February Wool 
Grower. My acquaintance and friendship 
with Bill extends over a period of almost 
40 years. I visited with him when he first 
came to Pullman, Washington, and he 
visited me in Montana frequently there- 
after. As everyone knows, Bill was a 
large operator and a very successful one. 
He was the best informed sheepman of 
my acquaintance. The striking thing about 
this knowledge was the fact that he had 
an almost uncanny appreciation and under- 
standing of the future. Repeated inquiries 
in the past as to what he thought was 
ahead of us were accurate to a remarkable 
degree. Just recently after returning from 
the International and the Chicago conven- 
tion, I wrote Bill asking him what he 
thought of the prospects for the sheep 
business for the next few years. On De- 
cember 20th from Phoenix, he wote: 

“You seek my opinion concerning the 
next two or three years in the stock busi- 
ness. I am flattered. 

“It has always been so and will ever 
be thus, the marginal operators are likely 
to drop by the wayside. . . . Those who 
survive will be the beneficiaries. The 


cheap dollars of the past ten years will 
be difficult to repay with hard dollars 
that are bound to reappear soon. 

“I have been making a study of certain 
stocks listed in New York for about twenty- 
five years. The top men of these concerns 
are at the top because they have shown 
ability to discern what may happen before 
it actually happens. That applies with 
equal force to the livestock business. If 
the stockman is able to anticipate his trou- 
bles before they are on top of him, then 
he will survive also. 

“Dr. Duggan of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, in an recent speech at Seattle, said 
that the short-term debts of farmers and 
stockmen are now greater than their long- 
term debts. He meant that money borrow- 
ed for current budgets in livestock feed- 
ing operations are badly out of balance. 
They should be considered a danger signal. 
The recent high prices will soon be for- 
gotten. Their effects will remain a bogey 
for a long time. We must try hard to re- 
duce production costs at once to prepare 
for lower prices of product. Don’t be 
discouraged. Make plans to stop all 
ratholes, demand efficiency and keep bor- 
rowed money to a minimum.” 

Bill got around the country about as 
much as any large operator in the busi- 
ness. His extensive lamb feeding opera- 
tions, of course, demanded this. In addi- 
tion to that, during his mother’s lifetime 
(she passed away about five years ago) he 
made an annual trip to England and Scot- 
land and the Continent which, of course, 
widened his vision of the industry. He was 
a man of tremendous energy physically and 
I think his remarkable activities contrib- 
uted to his early passing. Our industry 
has suffered a great loss. 

—Dr. H. C. Gardiner 





VICE PRESIDENT ARBIOS 
TALKS TO WESTERN 
MEAT PACKERS 


Vice President S. P. Arbios of 
Stockton, California, represented the 
National Wool Growers Association 
in an industry forum on “What we 
will contribute to the welfare and 
prosperity of livestock and meat in- 
dustry in 1953,” at the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Meat Packers As- 
sociation in San Francisco on Feb- 
ruary 12th. Mr. Arbios covered the 
programs on lamb and wool pro- 
posed by the National Association. 











Synthetic Predictions 


POKESMEN of the synthetic textile in. 
dustry are carried away by their en- 
thusiasm, possibly also synthetic, to such a 
degree as to assert, as was done recently, 
that, and I quote: “By 1960 this country 
need not be dependent upon imports of 
apparel wool.” This is taken from the Daily 
News Record which reports a statement by 
Mr. C. W. Bendigo of the New Product 
Development Department, American Cyna- 
mid Company, made at the textile forum 
sponsored by the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, at the Hotel Statler. Others 
spoke in a similar vein, claiming that man- 
made fibers will be so improved that they 
will take the place of natural wool. 

When a layman reads such pronounce- 
ments, he is probably inclined to take them 
seriously and to really believe that within 
some seven years from now the United 
States of America will be rid of the neces- 
sity for wool imports. But to people who 
are in the wool business, as the writer has 
been for the last thirty years, it is clear 
that, if at all, the date of our deliverance 
from the rest of the world in the matter 
of wool must be postponed indefinitely. 

Our dependence upon wool imports will 
grow less only if we increase the breed- 
ing of fine types of sheep so that the do- 
mestic supply will be sufficient to satisfy 
the demand. Synthetic fibers will not do 
the trick. 

True, more and more articles of apparel 
are made out of artificial fibers in our land, 
but the more people will buy garments 
made of synthetics the more will be en- 
hanced the prestige of woolen goods. Those 
who will have tried out a suit, a top coat 
or clothing needed for winter wear, will 
no longer have the taste for the new- 
fangled experiments, for synthetic stuff. 

When you buy a garment, a_ coat, 
sweater or socks made of 70’s or 64’s grade 
wool or knit of fine merino yarn, they will 
last you a decade, especially the suit or 
the coat. You will have no fear of the 
rain. They will not wrinkle irremidably, 
they will stand frequent pressing and, 
what is most important, they will not lose 
their shape; when you take them off the 
hanger they look like new, as if just 
brought in from the tailor. 

The result is that woolen garments 
wear longer and in the end cost less than 
those made of synthetic fibers, however 
cheap they may be. 

If the taste for woolen clothing or knit- 
wear has somewhat abated, the fault lies 
with the processors and manufacturers who 
have sought to increase their profits by using 
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the cheapest instead of the best material 
available. 

I hope that all the prognosticators of 
what will take place in 1960 will live to 
greet that year, but I would wager with 
any and all of them that seven years hence 
Americans will still be importing large 





quantities of wool, irrespective of the prog- 
ress in synthetic textiles: 

We must acknowledge that ancient man 
was very practical when he saw in gold 
and wool the mainstays of his riches and 
prosperity. 

—E. M. Grajew 





Capital Gains Regulations Issued 


E Treasury Department, on January 6, 

1953, issued TD 5970, amending Sec- 
tion 29.117-7 of the Income Tax Regula- 
tions. This section covers the application 
of Section 117(j) of the Internal Revenue 
Code which permits capital gains treatment 
on income received from the sale of breed- 
ing stock. 


Excerpt From T. D. 5970 


(C) Livestock held for draft, breeding, or 
dairy purposes.—For the purpose of this sec- 
tion, the term “livestock” shall be given a 
broad, rather than a narrow, interpretation 
and includes cattle, hogs, horses, mules, don- 
keys, sheep, goats, fur-bearing animals, and 
other mammals. It does not include chickens, 
turkeys, pigeons, geese, other birds, fish, 
frogs, reptiles, etc. 

The determination whether or not livestock 
is held by the taxpayer for a draft, breeding, 
or dairy purpose depends upon all of the 
facts and circumstances in each particular 
case. The purpose for which the animal is 
held is ordinarily shown by the taxpayer's 
actual use of the animal. However, a dratt, 
breeding, or dairy purpose may be present 
in a case where the animal is disposed of 
within a reasonable time after its intended 
use for such purpose is prevented by acci- 
dent, disease, or other circumstance. An ani- 
mal held for ultimate sale to customers in 
the ordinary course of the taxpayer's trade 
or business may, depending upon the circum- 
stances, be considered held for a dratt, 
breeding, or dairy purpose. An animal is not 
held by the taxpayer for a draft, breeding, 
or dairy purpose merely because it is suit- 
able for such purpose or because it is held 
by the taxpayer for sale to other persons 
for use by them for such purpose. Further- 
more, an animal held by the taxpayer for 
other purposes is not considered to be held 
for a draft, breeding, or dairy purpose mere- 
ly because of a negligible use of the animal 
for such purpose or because of the use of 
the animal for such purpose as an ordinary 
or necessary incident to the purpose for 
which the animal is held. 

These principles may be illustrated by the 
following examples: 

Example 1. An animal intended by the 
taxpayer for use by him for breeding pur- 
poses is discovered to be sterile, and is dis- 
posed of within a reasonable time thereafter. 
This animal was held for breeding purposes. 

Example 2. The taxpayer retires from the 
breeding or dairy business and sells his en- 
tire herd, including young animals which 
would have been used by him for breeding 
or dairy purposes if he had remained in 
business. These young animals were held 
for breeding or dairy purposes. 

Example 3. A taxpayer in the business of 
raising hogs for slaughter customarily breeds 
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sows to obtain a single litter to be raised 
by him for sale, and sells these brood sows 
after obtaining the litter. Even though these 
brood sows are held for ultimate sale to 
customers in the ordinary course of the tax- 
payer's trade or business, they are consider- 
ed to be held for breeding purposes. 

Example 4. A taxpayer in the business of 
raising horses for sale to others for use by 
them as draft horses uses such horses for 
draft purposes on his own farm in order to 
train them. This use is an ordinary or neces- 
sary incident to the purpose of selling such 
animals, and, accordingly, these horses are 
not held for draft purposes. 

Example 5. The taxpayer is in the busi- 
ness of raising registered cattle for sale to 
others for use by them as breeding cattle. 
It is the business practice for the cattle to 
be bred, prior to sale, in order to establish 
their fitness for sale as registered breeding 
cattle. In such case, those cattle used by 
the taxpayer to produce calves which calves 
are added to the taxpayer’s herd (whether 
or not the breeding herd) are considered to 
be held for breeding purposes; the breeding 
of other cattle is an ordinary or necessary 
incident to the holding of such other cattle 
for the purpose of selling them as registered 
breeding cattle, and the breeding of such 
cattle does not demonstrate that the taxpayer 
is holding the cattle for breeding purposes. 

Example 6. A taxpayer, engaged in the 
business of buying cattle and fattening them 
for slaughter, purchased cows with calf. The 
calves were born while the cows were held 
by the taxpayer. These cows were not held 
for breeding purposes. 


Tax Attorney's Comments 
On Regulations 


Stephen H. Hart, attorney for the Na- 
tional Livestock Tax Committee, cites cer- 
tain objections to the above regulations: 


“T.D. 5970 is by and large a pretty fair 
interpretation of the livestock capital gains 
law and for the most part it jibes with 
the industry’s thinking. Up to a point, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue saw eye to 
eye with representatives of the National 
Live Stock Tax Committee and when T.D. 
5970 was issued in tentative form, these 
representatives were accorded a hearing in 
Washington at which they voiced their ob- 
jections. T.D. 5970 as finally issued, how- 
ever, disregards almost all of these objec- 
tions. Because the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee feels they are valid and should 
be borne in mind by all stockmen, I will 
now set forth these objections briefly. 


“1) The third sentence of the second 
paragraph of the regulation reads as fol- 
lows: 


‘However, a draft, breeding, or dairy 
purpose may be present in a case 
where the animal is disposed of within 
a reasonable time after its intended 
use for such purpose is prevented by 
accident, disease, or other circum- 
stance.’ 


“We believe that this sentence should be 
broadened and revised to read as follows: 


‘However, a draft, breeding or dairy 
purpose may be present in a case 
where the animal is disposed of with- 
out such actual use, if such intended 
use is prevented or made undesirable 
by accident, disease, drought, eco- 
nomic circumstance, change of tax- 
payer's operations, failure of the ani- 
mal to conform to taxpayer's require- 
ments, or other circumstances.’ 


“Under the law it is our opinion that the 
revised sentence is the proper interpreta- 
tion and that stockmen should use this 
broader interpretation in claiming capital 
gains. 

“2) We believe that Example 2 should 
have included a selldown as well as a 
sellout. Under the law a selldown would 
be included and it is my recommendation 
that stockmen interpret this example as if 
the following sentence were a part of it: 


‘The same would be true with respect 
to young animals which would have 
been used by the taxpayer for breed- 
ing or dairy purposes but which are 
sold by him in reduction of his breed- 
ing or dairy herd because of drought, 
economic circumstances, or other 
cause.” 


“3) Raisers of purebred cattle should be 
particularly critical of Example 5. We feel 


that this is a seriously confusing example 
and will be improperly interpreted by Rev- 
enue Agents. This example is an attempt 
on the part of the Bureau to illustrate that 
capital gains will be denied where it is 
the practice of the purebreeder to with- 
hold the sale of all of his heifers until they 
have calved and then sell both the heifer 
and calf as a pair and claim capital gains 
on all such heifers on the ground that they 
have produced a calf. 


“To begin with, we think the Bureau has 
picked out a relatively unlikely situation 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 


Raymond Anchordoguy 
California 





Warren E. Johnson 
South Dakota 


Gerald E. Stenfield 
Oregon 


E past two weeks has seen the end 

of our extremely mild winter with a 
change to considerable snow in most parts 
of Wyoming. 

Our association has just backed a bill 
in the legislature which will require any- 
one transporting sheep between counties or 
to a sales ring in Wyoming to have a 
certificate of ownership. It is hoped that 
this will stop theft of sheep. We have had 
a number of instances in the past of stolen 
sheep being openly hauled on highways 
and sold through sales rings with no ques- 
tions asked. 

Lamb feeders in the irrigated areas re- 
port losses ranging all the way from $3 
to $7 per head, the size of the loss depend- 
ing on purchase price and feed costs. This 
tremendous loss to feeders two years in 
succession is of great concern to all of us. 
Many producers are wondering now how 
the lamb feeder is going to be able to stay 
in business this coming season. 

—Harold Josendal 
February 21, 1953 


ATER conditions have been very poor 


on the Nevada winter ranges. We have 
had very little snow in the last six weeks. 
What snow is left is very hard and icy. 
Some sheepmen have had to haul water for 
both camps and sheep in the past three 
weeks. Some are trailing back to the pumps 
and watering places that they used earlier 
in the fall. 
Predatory animals and rodents have 
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John Noh 
Idaho 


Dan Mcintyre 
Colorado 


Penrose B. Metcalfe 
Texas 


Don Clyde 
Utah 


been on the increase for the past several 
years. Rabbits are so numerous in certain 
sections that they are killing out large areas 
of white sage and the coyotes refuse to 
touch the 1080 poison in these places. We 
have sent a plane to these districts with 
fair success but even for this we need 
some snow to spot the coyotes. 

There have been a few feelers out on 
wool but have not heard of any contracts. 

The program outlined at the Denver 
meeting should get results. This committee 
deserves the appreciation and backing of 
the entire industry. It seems a shame that 
our Government administrators, with ap- 
parently sufficient laws and regulations at 
hand, would continue to favor foreign coun- 
tries to the detriment of our own domestic 
sheep business. 


We should all express appreciation to 
Mr. C. M. Bishop, president of Pendleton 
Woolen Mills. He has announced that his 
company will continue to base its lines on 
100 percent virgin wool fabrics despite the 
“endless parade of confusing mixtures made 
from new fibers.” 


—Chandler B. Church 
February 23, 1953 


| HAVE just returned from participating 
in the Swift Trip. We visited the cities 
of Boston, New York, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was very educational be- 
sides being enjoyable. We met many high- 
class people and made many friends. I 
spent the evening of February 18th and 












Chandler B. Church 
Nevada 


S. E. Whitworth 
Montana 


iS 


Harold Josendal 
Wyoming 


Russell D. Brown 
Washington 


all the 19th with Secretary Jones in 
Washington. It was my _ impression 
that the new administration has not as yet 
entirely got its feet on the ground, except 
for general policy. However, they are mak- 
ing considerable progress. As I have said 
before, I feel the industry is in a much 
better position but it takes time to get 
results and you can’t expect miracles. 


—S. E. Whitworth 
February 25, 1953 


N intensive lamb promotion campaign 

has been under way in California with 
the wonderful cooperation of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, American 
Meat Institute, Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association, the University of California 
Agriculture Extension, chain and super- 
markets and other retail dealers, the radio, 
television and the press. We are humble 
indeed in expressing our appreciation for 
their assistance. Results have been better 
than anticipated. 


Lamb consumption has greatly increased. 
Many retailers who previously did not 
handle lamb now are doing so and con- 
sumers also are widely accepting lamb. 

The Imperial Valley Lamb Feeders As- 
sociation made a special assessment of 2 
cents a head on lambs fed, which was 
turned over to our association for the lamb 
promotion drive. 

It is now 42 days since we have had 
any rain on the West Side of the San Joa- 
quin Valley of our State. This is one of 
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our earliest spring lamb producing sections. 
Some lambs, this area, were lambed last 
September; others in October, November 
and December. “Sodie” Arbios and our 
Secretary traveled along the West Side 
from the Kettleman hills north to Los 
Banos on February 21 looking at a num- 
ber of bands of lambs, also feed conditions. 
From Coalinga south it looked pretty dry; 
at 2:30 in the afternoon the ewes and 
lambs were going from one place to anéther 
Jooking for green feed; sheepmen were 
watering the ewes and lambs with tank 
trucks. Near Silver Creek and also at Half 
Way Station between Coalinga and Men- 
dota, the feed appeared greener but all 
along favorable rains are essential mighty 
soon to keep the lambs coming along. Many 
lambs now weigh 70, 75, 80 and some 85 
pounds and have done well to date. 

Spring lamb producers are worried, how- 
ever, that the Imperial Valley winter fed 
lambs will not be marketed until the spring 
lambs are forced to move on account of 
the unseasonal dry weather. This might 
easily result in a critical marketing situa- 
tion. 

The San Joaquin Valley District Wool 
Growers Association branch of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association met on 
February 21st and raised over $4400, over 
40 growers and others interested in the 
wool growing industry participating to help 
finance the newly formed Allied Wool In- 
dustry Committee work at Washington, 
D. C. This generous and immediate sup- 
port from Fresno, California was most 
gratifying. The sheepmen of Bob Frank- 
lin’s home town are firmly behind the ob- 
jectives of the Allied Wool Industry 
Committee 100 percent. They wanted to 
show Ray Willoughby, Casey Jones and 
Bob Franklin they appreciate their fine 
leadership. 

—Raymond Anchordoguy 
February 23, 1953 
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The Idaho Wool Growers As- 
sociation wants to take this op- 
portunity to remind all members 
of the National Wool Growers 
Association Executive Commit- 
tee and of the Council of Direc- 
tors of the American Wool 
Council, State Secretaries and 
other interested wool growers 
that June 22nd and 28rd are the 
dates for the Summer Executive 
Meetings. The place is McCall, 
Idaho — Shore Lodge, the head- 
quarters. 

These meetings are being held 
in the beautiful Payette Lake 
country, in the heart of some of 
the finest summer sheep range to 
be found anywhere in the world. 
It is the heart of a great recrea- 
tion area also and there will be 
fishing, golfing, and in addition 
to this, the arrangements and 
program Co-chairmen Harry 
Soulen and Dave Little have 
promised nothing less than 
“THE WORKS.” 

Idaho certainly wants to make 
you all welcome. It will be a 
rare chance for the whole family 
to have a real good time. 

—John Noh, President 














OPENING OF OGDEN 
GATEWAY POSTPONED 


At the request of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, which was not opposed by 
the Denver and Rio Grande, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
postponed the establishment of joint 
through rates as prescribed in its 
order in the Ogden gateway case 
(February Wool Grower, page 8) 
from April 7, 1953 to June 8, 1953. 
The time for filing petitions for re- 
consideration of the Commission’s de- 
cision has also been extended to April 
15th. 
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New Mexico’s 50th Annual 


LOYD W. Lee of San Mateo was made 

head of the New Mexico Wool Growers 
Association for the 26th consecutive term 
at its Golden Anniversary meeting in Al- 
buquerque on February 8th to 10th. The 
incorporation of the group as a non-profit 
corporation with the official name of the 
New Mexico Wool Growers, Inc., was also 
completed at the meeting. The three vice 
presidents of the corporation are Charles 
D. Fuller, Picacho; Bruce Barnard, Jr., of 
Shiprock and Eugene Perez, Jr., of Vaughn. 
Lowry Hagerman was named secretary- 
treasurer of the corporation’ and Isabel 
Benson of Albuquerque, executive secre- 
tary for her 22nd consecutive term. 

President Ray W. Willoughby of the 


National Wool Growers Association, one of 
the principal convention speakers, outlined 
the program of action which the National 
Association recently set up to bring relief 
to the domestic sheep industry. As a result 
of President Willoughby’s attendance, Mr. 
Lee appointed a committee of five to con- 
sider making application for reaffiliation of 
the New Mexico group with the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

The New Mexico group also recommend- 
ed that immediate steps be taken to co- 
operate fully with the National Wool 
Growers Association in establishing a long- 
range lamb promotion program and au- 
thorized the officials to spend any money 
necessary from the general fund to that 
end. 


Delbert Chipman Named 
To Farm Credit Board 


PPOINTMENT of Delbert Chipman, 

sheepman of American Fork, Utah, as 
a member of the Farm Credit Board of 
Berkeley, was announced February 26th, 
by I. W. Duggan, Washington, D. C., 
governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Chipman fills the vacancy caused by 
the death of J. W. Gillman, mayor of 
Orem, Utah. Mr. Gillman’s board term 
would have expired December 31, 1953. 

In his new assignment, Mr. Chipman 
will serve as a director of the Production 
Credit Corporation of Berkeley, the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Berkeley, the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Berkeley and 
the Berkeley Bank for Co-operatives. 

Territory of the Berkeley Farm Credit 
District comprises Utah, California, Ari- 
zona and Nevada. The Farm Credit Board 
has general supervision over business of 
the Federal Land Bank, the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank and Production Credit 
Corp., the Bank for Co-operatives, through 
which benefits of the co-operative credit 
system are made available to farmers, stock- 
men and farmers’ co-operatives of the dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Chipman is president and a director 
of the Utah Livestock Production Credit 
Association, and a director of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association. He also is a 
director of the Chipman Mercantile Com- 
pany, American Fork, Utah. 

George B. Hodgkins, Los Angeles, is 
chairman of the seven-man Farm Credit 
Board of Berkeley. 

—Salt Lake Tribune 
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THE WOOL BUREAU PRESENTS ITS PROGRAM 


“Wool—Wonder Fiber of Yesterday and Tomorrow” was the title under which 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., reviewed its work before the 88th annual meeting of 
the National Wool Growers Association, Chicago, December 10, 1952. After an 
introductory statement on the general, broad, worldwide scope of the wool 
promotion program by Mr. Ewen Waterman, Chairman of the International 
Wool Secretariat, London, President F. Eugene Ackerman introduced various 
staff members who covered some of the major parts of the Bureau's wool 
program, which are presented on the following pages. 


World-Wide Wool Promotion 


By EWEN WATERMAN, Chairman 


International Wool Secretariat 


T is a pertinent question, but a necessary 

and fair one, to ask: Where would wool 
be today without the world-wide efforts 
of the International Wool Secretariat and 
its affiliate, The Wool Bureau? 

There are other questions equally im- 
portant, the most important being What 
of TOMORROW? 


The Challenge 

Both demand serious thought for one 
salient reason. The supremacy of wool is 
being challenged throughout the world. 
In the main the challenge is based on 
false and exaggerated claims. Is superior 
promotion of these claims by producers of 
inferior fibers going to impoverish wool 
producers and those dependent upon them? 

It is admitted by the most enthusiastic 
protagonists of the 
“woolier than wool” fibers that not one has 
yet produced any fiber possessing all or 
even a majority of the characteristics of 


newest so-called 


wool. The physical constituents and mole- 
cular construction of wool continues to 
elude the imitator. But the public — and 
merchants — are being overwhelmed by 
such claims as 
“It is so warm — warmer than wool” 
“I am waiting for jerseys to stay put” 
“Crepes that drape not droop” 
“Looks and feels like the finest worsted 
flannel” 
“Look and feel of luxury worsted” 
“Carries with it its own built-in fire ex- 
tinguisher” 
“Is almost on a par with wool because 
it soaks up perspiration” 
“Wears like wool” 
“Looks and feels like finest wool” 
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These claims are becoming more diversified 
every day and the campaign to reduce the 
public’s confidence in wool is being intensi- 


fied. 


Our plans to counter these tactics are 
long-term and are based on the assump- 
tion that they must be continued over a 
long-time period before the public is con- 
vinced of the truth of our promotion. 


How the Challenge Is Being Met 


How this challenge to wool is being met 
in your country by The Wool Bureau you 
will have the opportunity this morning of 
assessing when you hear some of the de- 


‘partment directors of the various depart- 


ments working under Mr. Gene Ackerman 
explain their activities and outline details 
of some of their plans for the future. 

This morning I shall confine myself to 
discussing the broader plans governing our 
operations. You will find me willing and 
indeed eager to give you any information 
regarding our organization, and to deal with 
any aspect of our work in any part of the 
world. 


Since the commencement of the associa- 
tion of the wool growers of the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, it has been apparent that this co- 
ordination of efforts to protect our product 
has led us to know one another better in 
many respects. This is a healthy develop- 
ment. I feel sure you share our hope that 
it will continue. It is correct to say that we 
have not been content to sit back and give 
lip service to the problem of better inter- 
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national relations. In our own field we 
have worked and achieved this cooperation 
in a practical way and with good results. 
What we have been able to accomplish to 
date we are confident is only the beginning 
of a new era in world wide primary pro- 
ducer relationship. 

Unlike our industrial competitors who 
are few and comparatively easy to organize, 
wool growers are many and are widely 
scattered around the world. It was a diffi- 
cult task that faced the men of vision who 
were responsible for the concept of this 
great organization devoted to defending 
and increasing markets for all wool regard- 
less of its source. At its birth in 1937 its 
voice was somewhat weak, but today it 
can be heard clearly across the globe. . . 
a calm, convincing voice countering with 
fact the strident, often baseless and gen- 
erally exaggerated claims of some of its 
competitors. 

Today with the formation of a branch in 
Japan and plans for branches in the few 
remaining countries in which we are not 
represented, the first phase — that of or- 
ganizing throughout the world, is nearing 
completion. We are now about to com- 
mence phase two which will be one of 
concentrated and more intense activity 
which if pursued with wisdom and energy 
will not only be an insurance to wool 
growers for the present, but can, and we 
believe, will lead to a future for wool 
hitherto unparalleled. The willingness 
shown by wool growers in our Dominions 
recently to substantially increase the fi- 
nances necessary to step up promotional 
activities will greatly strengthen our organi- 
zation and broaden our results. 


General Policy: To Promote Wool 


Our general policy remains unaltered 
and clear. We have one purpose: To pro- 
mote wool as a basic raw material with- 
out any reference to its origin. This policy 
is rigidly adhered to by The Wool Bureau 
in this country and by the International 
Wool Secretariat in all countries. Our or- 
ganization is in this and many other re- 
spects unique in history. We have no fron- 
tiers, indeed we strongly shun any national- 
istic attitude as regards the source of the 
wool we promote. We have no politics. 
We strongly avoid any act having the faint- 
est relation to the internal politics or legis- 
lation of any country in which we operate. 
It is fully recognized that interference in 
domestic matters here or elsewhere would 
weaken us. Nothing must be permitted to 
divide us. 

In defending wool our tactics are not to 
attack other fibers, but it is wrong to say 
that there is “no battle of the fibers.” Our 


markets are under strong attack by power- 
ful industrial forces. True, wool may not 
be driven from its present pre-eminent 
position but no industry can mark time 
when under attack. Neither is it sufficient 
to merely hold the fort. Like all vigorous 
essential trades, wool growing and wool 
textile manufacturing need to expand and 
to find new outlets. The battle, therefore, 
is not so much a battle against other fibers 
as it is to hold and increase wool’s market 
in an expanding world of growing popu- 
lation and rising living standards. History 
has shown that high among the indices of 
improved standards of living are healthier 
and better clothing, better food and more 
household comforts. They are the three 
fundamentals of a better life for all of us. 
Therefore to obtain and hold our share of 
an expanding market, and to defend our 
product, are our goals. 

Big Funds Not the Sole Answer 

Whilst the recent decisions of the Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and South African 
wool growers to increase their financial con- 
tributions substantially are of the utmost 
importance in carrying out our task, big 
funds alone are not solely the answer. 
Loyalty to wool and comradeship to a cause 
in the form of practical cooperation be- 
tween the various sections of the trade are 
equally essential. ; 

We live in a scientific age—an age of 
great achievement where more and more 
science influences our life both in peace and 
in war. True we know not what new won- 
der and scientific development awaits us, 
but we know that like the old alchemist 
who searched in vain for the formula which 
would turn base metal into gold, the mod- 
ern chemist is today seeking to produce 
fibers in a test tube which will equal wool. 
Tomorrow his efforts may be directed to 
discovering a substitute for meat and per- 
haps milk. One difference between wool 
and its substitute is that the natural fiber 
with its marvelous complexity of form 
and content grows on the sheep’s back, the 
substitute rides upon it. 

Manufacturers of synthetic fibers say 
loudly and vigorously that they provide 
fibers tailored for every purpose. Yet all 
the types they produce do not even ap- 
proach the amazing versatility of wool it- 
self in properties, qualities, or purposes. But 
we must be mindful that the ears and eyes 
of the people in the world are so accessible 
and that the public will believe what is 
told them long enough and in. strong 
enough terms unless these claims are re- 
futed. This is the danger that we see clear- 
ly. To meet it we intend to raise our 
voices in extolling the known virtues of our 


unequalled fiber. 
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One of a group of animated displays, prepared by The Wool Bureau as part of its men’s 
wear merchandising program, this unit is available on loan to men’s clothing stores 
throughout the Nation. Brightly colored and featuring turning pages which highlight 
wool’s key performance qualities, the display measures 5 feet in length, 11/2 feet in 
depth, and 25 inches in height. The Bureau's display program is currently being launched 
in the East by the appearance of three of these units in windows and interior displays 
at Macy's, New York. J. C. Foley, Display Director for the store, describes the program 
as telling “a story that’s needed to be told for a long time.” 


The Bureau Promotes Men’s Wear Sales 
By LAURENCE G. BRIGGS 


ANUFACTURERS of men’s and boys’ 
clothing consume some 31 percent of 
apparel wools used in this country, and 
they do an over-all retail volume of 3 bil- 
lion dollars annually. Since World War II 
this traditional wool market has been the 
principal objective of a powerful promo- 
tional campaign by the man-made fibers. 
They are spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars and using every pressure they can 
create to capture this market. If they are 
successful — and to date they have made 
slight inroads — they will be greatly forti- 
fied in their ultimate goals to supplant wool, 
which is the best fiber in the business 
world. It is with the serious realization of 
this formidable competition that we de- 
velop our Wool Bureau programs. Our 
philosophy is to reach out into all avenues 
of communication and maintain wool as 
the fiber of supreme necessity and supreme 
service. Wool is dependent on the public’s 
continuing faith in its superiority, and our 
wool has attributes, qualities, and values 
that no man-made fiber can lay claim to. 


Style News Reaches 41 Million People 

The power of the press, the voice of 
radio, and the drama of television, are con- 
tinuously utilized as instruments - through 
which these’ advantages of wool may be 
used to reach masses of people. Day-to- 
day ‘coverage is*made of developments af- 
fecting markets for wool and - wool: prod- 
ucts, as well as important “activities in the 
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wool textile mills. 


Twelve hundred newspapers are regu- 
larly provided with men’s and boys’ style 
news. In our monthly feature entitled, 
“Style News for Men” we offer newspapers 
photographs and news, which they can use 
to tell their readers what’s new and what 
to wear. The combined circulation of these 
papers exceeds 41 million persons, and is 
a powerful means of alerting these readers 
to the importance of wool fashions. We 
write the editorial material and do our 
own photographing to control the emphasis 
on wool. Our experience points out the in- 
formation is used word for word by the 
press. In order to develop an even greater 
usage of our Wool Bureau news stories, 
leading syndicates such as the Associated 
Press, International News Service, and the 
Hearst Syndicate are provided with special 
feature articles which emphasize wool’s 
importance to the Nation’s economy, its 
fashion value, the advantage of wool ap- 
parel, and other topics of timely interest. 

For example, “Buttons and Beaux,” a 
double-page style release was sent out by 
the Associated Press to their 500 member 
newspapers, and the Hearst Syndicate 
made it available to their vast chain of 
papers. 


Magazines, including college periodicals, 
are likewise of great importance when it 
comes to publicizing the virtues of wool. 
You probably have either seen or heard 


about the article, “Wool vs. Synthetics” 
that appeared a short time back in Fortune 
magazine. The Readers Digest followed 
up with a condensation of the same article, 
and needless to point out, The Wool 
Bureau contributed facts and figures that 
added up to plus values for wool. 

And then, another means of reaching 
consumers is through what the trade terms, 
“house organs.” These are the newspapers 
and magazines that are published by thou- 
sands of industrial organizations for dis. 
tribution to their employees. The Wool 
Bureau seizes upon this opportunity, for 
the combined circulations of these house 
organs exceeds 70 million. More than 
passing attention must be accorded an 
article on “How to Buy a Suit.” For it was 
originally offered to the house organs and 
over 200 of them requested permission to 
reprint it. Lately the story was revised, 
and approximately 330 metropolitan news- 
papers, with circulations of 25,300,000 
printed “How to Buy a Suit” for the benefit 
of their readers. 

The results of this publicity is measured 
in the terms of clippings that are constant- 
ly being received in the Bureau's offices. 
Thousands upon thousands of clippings are 
being returned to us each month, and up- 
wards of a million dollars’ worth of public- 
ity—free publicity—is being realized annual- 
ly through a concerted effort to alert the 
public to woolfacts through magazines, 
newspapers, house organs, radio and tele- 
vision. 

Effective Distribution 

In addition, the Bureau’s Publicity De- 
partment develops and distributes pam- 
phlets, brochures, and speeches covering 
general wool information. These include 
a wide variety of subjects, and the effec- 
tiveness of their distribution can be meas- 
ured by the ever-growing requests for 
additional copies. For example, the original 
article, “Wonder Fiber W” was written by 
the President of The Wool Bureau, and 
appeared in the American Fabrics maga- 
zine. Immediately there was a demand 
for reprints and 25,000 copies of the article 
were sent out in answer to these requests. 
But the clamor for additional copies con- 
tinues. We are now in the process of re- 
designing this brochure into text-book form, 
which shall then be made available to 
schools, libraries, and all elements of the 
textile trade. 

Most of our advertising ideas and public- 
ity are later incorporated in brochures, 
which are then distributed to the trade to 
be used by them to further develop their 
own wool merchandising programs. Last 
season prior to the promotion of Tropical 
Worsted suits, such a pamphlet was pre- 
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pared, and included copy themes, ad lay- 
out ideas, as well as comments by the Na- 
tion’s retailers on the value of Tropical 
Worsted suits. It’s quite amazing how 
booklets such as these are used by leading 
merchants. We are in constant contact with 
important men’s stores who gladly capi- 
talize on our ideas to help increase their 
business. 

Last season one of the leading clothing 
manufacturers conducted a contest among 
store clothing salesmen on the subject, 
“What’s Good About Tropical Worsted 
Suits.” Hundreds of entries were received 
and judged by The Wool Bureau. These 
letters were then handed over to us and 
provided a testimonial theme for our own 
trade and consumer advertising. 


Cooperation With Advisory Groups 

Then our Men’s Wear Advisory Com- 
mittee, which is composed of the presidents 
of the leading nationally advertised cloth- 
ing lines, works in close cooperation with 
us in order that the material we prepare 
may be distributed and used by thousands 
of retailers throughout the country. 

In the last few days, we are in receipt 
of letters from the presidents of Society 
Brand Clothes, Lebow Brothers, B. Kup- 
penheimer & Co., Botany 500, and Hickey- 
Freeman Co., who have authorized for our 
publication their specific comments why 
they prefer wool for men’s clothing. 
Through this Men’s Wear Advisory Com- 
mittee, The Wool Bureau is able to reach 
directly the important groups in the dis- 
tribution of wool clothing, and then 
through them the consuming public. 

Each season we provide merchandising 
kits, which are complete with advertising 
ideas, window display suggestions, direct- 
mail folders, and sales-training plans. In 
cooperation with the Men’s Wear Advisory 
Committee, we are able to maintain an 
effective advertising compaign for the pur- 
pose of alerting merchants to the need for 
stronger wool promotions. Also, we have 
released consumer advertising to the New 
York Times, Gentry Magazine, and Amer- 
ican Fabrics Magazine, but this is expen- 
sive, and must of necessity be limited be- 
cause of its high cost. 

We have also made available on a cost 
basis to the manufacturers, pocket stuffers, 
which carry a strong wool selling message. 
They are inserted in the factory in the 
pockets of suits and topcoats, for cus- 
tomers to discover when trying on the gar- 
ments in their local stores. To date, almost 
two million of these inserts have been or- 
dered by manufacturers. 

Every season meetings are held with the 
salesmen of clothing manufacturers in or- 
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der to keep them always well-informed of 
our activities. Both in our New York and 
California offices, we are mindful of the 
need for greater personal contact with 
salesmen, retailers, newspapers, and all per- 
sons who can be of help in publicizing our 
program. Trips are made as frequently as 
possible to nurture these relationships, and 
Bureau representatives participate as fea- 
tured speakers at trade conventions. Also, 
meetings are regularly held with mills, and 
manufacturers, in order that they in turn 
will develop more effective wool adver- 
tising. 

A very recent development which is 
meeting with enthusiastic acceptance by 
merchants is the availability of animated 
window displays. In the absence of a 
national advertising program we are at- 
tempting to utilize the very valuable win- 





SAVE THOSE GOOD 
FLEECES! 


lt is shearing time for some of 
you and others will be shearing 
soon. Plans are now under way 
to hold a Wool Show as a special 
feature of the 38th National Ram 
Sale, Ogden, Utah, August 20 and 
21. It will feature both market 
and purebred classes and will be 
open to any growers and purebred 
producers interested. 

If you have several fleeces that 
you feel are of show quality, tie 
them with paper fleece twine and 
wrap them with paper or cloth to 
prevent their becoming soiled. 

WATCH THE APRIL ISSUE OF 
THIS MAGAZINE FOR FURTHER 
ANNOUNCEMENT. ENTRY DETAILS 
WILL BE GIVEN IN THAT ISSUE. 
ALSO, IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
ENTERING FLEECES IN THIS SHOW, 
PLEASE DROP US A LINE IMMEDI- 
ATELY. 


National Wool Growers Assn., 
414 Pacific National Life Bidg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











dows of stores throughout the country. 
We have built displays, which sell wool 
as the apparel fiber. Since the initial an- 
nouncement of their availability, leading 
stores have requested the loan of these dis- 
plays. We also make available exhibits for 
use at fairs, livestock shows, trade meet- 
ings, and in the present year it is estimated 
that these have been viewed by over two 
million persons. 


An outstanding development in the field 
of men’s clothing and furnishings this past 
year was the organization of The Wool 
Bureau’s Men’s Wear Inter-Industry Coun- 
cil. Under the chairmanship of the Presi- 
dent of The Wool Bureau, it has attained 
the full and active endorsement of every 
element of the men’s wear industry includ- 
ing the hat, shirt, sweater, pants, outer- 
wear, as well as clothing interests. The 
purpose of the Council is to raise the quali- 
ty standards of men’s clothing and increase 
the volume of sales. You see, men today 
purchase on the average of less than half 
a suit of clothes per year. If this purchase 
could be increased to one-half suit of 
clothes, markets for wool textiles could be 
increased by some 20 percent. For it 
would mean between 400,000 and 500,000 
additional suit sales. 


“The Right Clothes at The Right Time” 


As a basic theme of the Council's under- 
taking, the slogan, “The Right Clothes 
at the Right Time” was adopted as the 
rallying cry, and the Nation-wide program 
involves a three-pronged offensive: 


. Consumer advertising 

. Merchandising plans for the Nation’s 
retailers 

3. A strong newspaper publicity 

campaign. 


woe 


To put the plan into effect, the news- 
papers of the country responded to the 
promotional brochures, which provided 
them with advertising which they could 
sell to their local retailers, and publicity 
which they could feature in their news- 
papers. We made available to 1,600 news- 
papers this material, and over 30 percent 
of them replied by means of telephone, 
telegram, and letters. We now have a 
sizable file of letters from such papers as 
the Chicago Tribune, Los Angeles Mirror, 
San Francisco Chronicle, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, and the New Orleans Times Picayune, 
thanking us for the “tools” which allowed 
them to sell more advertising space to their 
retail merchants. Our first attempt in this 
respect brought in excess of $100,000 
worth of advertising. The fall campaign 
has not yet been tabulated, but it is ap- 
parent that we have greatly increased the 
advertising of men’s clothing. 

For fall, we prepared in its entirety a 
six-page editorial section, which was com- 
plete with photographs we took, and news 
material we wrote on what’s new in men’s 
and boys’ wear. It was then offered to the 
newspapers, and again we hit the jackpot 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Wool Bureau’s Research Program 


: put your minds at rest, I am not going 
to bore you with a lot of technical data 
and scientific discussion. Instead I will 
try to give you some idea of the extent 
and magnitude of research on the wool fiber 
and its use — and to show you how The 
Wool Bureau technical program ties in 
with this tremendous effort. 

Wool research represents a world-wide 
effort. It is carried on in the wool produc- 
ing countries such as Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa and the United States, 
and also in the wool consuming countries 
of Europe. ‘In the United States it is dis- 
tributed from coast to coast and from New 
_Orleans to Toronto. 

I am glad to report that the Department 
of Agriculture is gradually increasing its 
activities in wool grease at the Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory; in wool chem- 
istry at the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory; in wool processing at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory; 
and in wool standards at the Denver Wool 
Laboratory. 

The Wool Bureau keeps in constant 
touch with wool research over the world 
and reinterprets research results for mills. 
The Bureau also analyzes mill problems for 
research approach. 

In addition The Wool Bureau has two 
technical publications of its own. One of 
these is an annual. 

In 1950 The Wool Bureau surveyed the 
mill problems and suggested research proj- 
ects that would help answer them. As 
a result of this the Bureau got a large 
response from vendors anxious to learn 
about wool manufacture to vend their prod- 
ucts. Since then the Bureau has made an 
annual check up on what work has been 
started and where work was going on. The 
Wool Bureau distributes 3,585 copies of 
this report. 

At the same time The Wool Bureau cir- 
culates a monthly NEWSLETTER to the 
executives in the mills. The original circu- 
lation of this newsletter was 1,454 and 
now it has grown to 2,635. 


The Wool Bureau also supports wool re- 
search directly by fellowships that are 
maintained at the principal universities and 
wool laboratories in the Dominions and 
abroad. In the United States such work 
was started in 1948 at the Textile Research 
Institute in Princeton. Mr. Ackerman, work- 
ing with the advice of Werner von Bergen 


laid out a project which applied all the 
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By GILES E. HOPKINS 


International leaders of wool research are seen attending a three-day seminar on wool 
research held by The Wool Bureau at the Lowell Textile Institute. Left to right are Dr. 
E. G. Carter, Director of Science and Technology for the International Wool Secretariat: 
Dr. Gosta Silen, Research Director of the Finnish Wool Industries Laboratory: Birger 
Eriksson, Director of the Swedish Institute for Applied Research, and Giles E. Hopkins, 
Technical Director of The Wool Bureau. Seated in front are (left to right) Dr. John H. 
Dillon, Director of the Textile Research Institute in Princeton, New Jersey, and Werner von 
Bergen. Director of Research for the Forstmann Woolen Company. The event brought 
leaders of research, mill officials and representatives of armed services procurement 
agencies together to hear reports on the International Wool Research Program. 


fields of fundamental science to a study of 
mill processing of wool. The plan was so 
novel and so comprehensive that many said 
it could not be done. The International 
Wool Secretariat promised support. Byron 
Wilson enlisted interest of the Department 
of Agriculture. Forstmann and Botany were 
early contributors. Mr. Ackerman beat the 
bushes and raised funds from 14 mills in 
the United States. In all, the sponsorship 


. totaled $320,000 for the four-year pro- 


gram, of which $140,000 came from the 
International Wool Secretariat and Ameri- 
can Wool Council. 

Another four-year program has now been 
undertaken and the International Wool 
Secretariat is supporting this also on an an- 
nual basis. 

We are now entering a new era of tex- 
tile design and evaluation. New fibers are 
coming on the market which have no long 
tradition of service behind them. 

With wool we know what to expect, but 
the reasons why are distributed widely 





through scientific press of the world. Wool 
was losing some of the technical arguments 
put up to Government procurement agen- 
cies and others. Therefore, several years 
ago The Wool Bureau commissioned the 
Fabric Research Laboratory to gather to- 
gether what is known about fiber prop- 
erties and their relations to service. As 
sections were completed they were sent 
to the principal laboratories working on 
fibers. Early next year a complete report 
will be published by the Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation as Basic Reference for 
International Distribution. This report will 
be highly technical and it will be hard 
for the layman to understand it. There 
is need for a practical summary that will 
tell the consumer what the competitive 
advertising forgets to tell, and to remind 
the consumer of the wool qualities she has 
taken as a matter of course. Such a text 
has been written by The Wool Bureau. 

The Wool Bureau acts as a clearing 
house for wool research. 
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The Women’s Wear Program 


IKE all Wool Bureau divisions, the 
women’s wear department seeks to keep 
the subject of wool uppermost in the con- 
gumer’s mind — and to dramatize it as a 
uct of an unequaled value and tre- 
mendous desirability. In doing this, our 
department works through two basic opera- 
tions. First a merchandising program. This 
program is specifically concerned with in- 
creasing the actual sales and sales appeal 
of wool, both at the mill and retail store 


By MISS BETTY TANNER 


levels. Supporting this operation is a 
follow-through publicity program that sends 
the story of wool across the Nation through 
every media of public communication that 
exists. Both operations consistently stress 
the value, fashion-rightness: and perform- 
ance merits of wool — and do so in a man- 
ner designed to make the woman shopper 
eager to buy and own wool merchandise. 

Working with the Merchandising Depart- 
ment is the Bureau’s Women’s Wear Ad- 





Several hundred stores from coast to coast used The Wool Bureau's fall women’s wear 

promotion kit in displaying. advertising and selling wool clothing. Shown here are the 

ways in which Gimbels of Pittsburgh (top) and James McCreery & Sons, an outstanding 

New York department store, made use of this material. The themes were offered on an 
exclusive basis to one store in each city. 
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visory Committee composed of women 
executives from the Nation’s great woolen 
mills. These women, representing competi- 
tive mills, meet with Bureau personnel 
monthly to offer their collective advice. Also 
working closely with the Bureau and par- 
ticipating in a constant exchange of in- 
formation are the Nation’s leading buying 
offices. These offices represent the entire 
network of stores and specialty shops across 
the Nation. Seasonal and mid-seasonal 
promotion packages produced by the 
Bureau are sent to 3,500 retail stores di- 
rectly and through buying offices. These 


packages contain a complete range of ideas 


for store promotions on wool. They are 
directed to every store department from ad- 
vertising and merchandising to display, 
fashion and publicity. Special events, such 
as fabric fairs, field trips to stores, and talks 
before sales people add vital strength to 
the Bureau’s place in retail planning 
throughout the year. In our publicity oper- 
ation, we work in close affiliation with the 
Nation’s most powerful news syndicates 
and 16,000 newspapers, 110 TV stations 
and 2,400 radio stations, international 
newsreel firms such as Fox-Movietone and 
Pathe’ and more than 300 leading con- 
sumer, trade and foreign magazines. Our 
publicity special events include talks before 
women’s groups and industry meetings, ap- 
parel events for schools and colleges and 
a number of tie-in fashion shows. The ac- 
tivities I shall mention to you specifically 
highlight promotion and publicity com- 
pleted in the last five months. 

A colorful poster and informational kit 
is a regular seasonal promotion package 
sent to 3,500 retail stores. It carries plans 
for an integrated store-wide promotion for 
fall 1952 with a choice of three sales- 
stimulating themes. These themes are “All 
Eyes on Wool,” “Fashion Elects Wool,” 
and “Wools For the Well-Dressed Family.” 
Five hundred stores, including some of the 
Nation’s largest, have reported use of our 
materials within the first two months of 
the season. Two thousand five hundred 
additional copies of the poster have been 
requested. Many retailers have already 
sent us ads and photographs illustrating 
how effectively the promotion has been 
used by their stores. 


Here is a typical example of how a lead- 
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ing store used our fall package in affirma- 
tive wool fashion promotion. Higbee’s of 
Cleveland adopted the theme “All Eyes on 
Wool” for a full-page advertisement in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. Four window dis- 
plays highlighted the theme and even the 
tea room menu carried wool copy. This 
copy read in part: “Past, Present and 
Future, all eyes are on wool.” Multiplying 
such uses as this in hundreds of stores 
across the Nation it is easy to see that 
wool is making a strong fight to keep store 
and consumer prestige. 


Leading Retailers Use Bureau's 
Advertising Material 


The Nation’s leading retailers make 
wide and important use of Bureau adver- 
tising suggestions and copy. For instance, 
the Ball Stores of Muncie, Indiana, em- 
phatically endorsed wool as always taking 
first place — and supported it with a com- 
plete pick up of The Wool Bureau's ad 
copy on the seven wonders of wool. Crow- 
ley’s Department Store in Detroit, in co- 
operation with The Wool Bureau, con- 
ducted a week-long fabric fair at which 
time a Wool Bureau representative was on 
hand to answer shopper questions about 
wool . . . a large, detailed ad announced 
the fair and the Bureau’s part in it. The 
John Bessemer Company of Springfield, 
Illinois, featured “Wools for the Well 
Dressed Family” with copy taken from The 
Wool Bureau, saying “We suggest woolens 
for your family because wool has lasting 
handsomeness . . . is an investment as well 
as a purchase.” 


Wool on TV 


Although our full scale TV operation 
was launched only last June, already TV 
has proved to be the most successful sin- 
gle medium -for wool news dissemination. 
With 2,000 new stations now authorized for 
license, the Bureau looks ahead to a vast 
expansion of TV operations. During the 
past 5 months specially prepared programs 
have appeared on all national TV networks 
at least once and in some cases several 
times. An all-wool program on “Camel 
News Caravan” this fall was carried in 52 
cities and a Christmas story on wool will 
appear on that same program this month. 
Each of these filmed presentations cost 
The Wool Bureau only the model fees — 
less than $200 in each case. The private 
production of such a film and its commer- 
cial distribution through this outlet could 
not have been bought for half a million 
dollars. 

Thirty-five different wool topics have 
been covered on TV or radio programs 
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Miss Betty Tanner, Women’s Wear Publicity 


Director, “emceeing” 


since June — appearing in all 48 States. 
During this same period Wool Bureau 
personnel spoke on 4 radio and 12 TV 
programs. Releases were sent to all 110 
TV stations and 605 major radio stations. 
Our specially arranged fashion films have 
appeared on 94 TV stations in 78 dif- 
ferent cities and have been seen by a 
potential audience of 84 million. Begin- 
ning this month (December) our radio 
list is being expanded to cover every radio 
station of any size whatever — a total of 
more than 2,300. Because radio reporting 
service is not yet nationally organized, we 
are able to subscribe to a sample pick-up 
from only 9 major cities — yet in this 
sampling alone we have on file, transcripts 
showing that 124 stations made full use 
of wool releases this fall. 

To illustrate the situations possible in the 
world of TV today, I should like to show 
a quick breakdown of just one Wool 
Bureau program on TV called “Sirens In 
Wool,” and carrying Wool Bureau credit 
plus high commendation of wool. This 
film appeared on national TV programs 
having a potential audience of 32 million 
viewers. Two weeks later it was picked 
up by a large segment of the Nation’s 
movie houses and played to three and a 
half million more persons — making a total 
of thirty-five and a half million potential 
viewers. The Bureau’s cost for this fabu- 
lously high coverage was the sum of — 
One hundred and fifty-five dollars. 


a Fashion Show. 


Since its organization in 1949, the 
Bureau has arranged for the filming of 
wool feature sequences appearing in 14 
different newsreels by Fox-Movietone and 
Pathe. This fall saw the release of two 
new ones. As central features of the regu- 
lar news-reels, they played for an average 
of four days in movie houses across the 
Nation. Pathe’s film called “Flight of 
Fashion” appeared in 4,000 theaters and 
Fox-Movietone’s, “Wool Fashions,” played 
in 2,500 American theaters and movie 
houses in 52 foreign countries. Wool 
Bureau’s total cost for both films combined 
was less than $500. Pathe and Fox-Movie- 
tone tell us that in America alone these 
two films were seen by ten and a half mil- 
lion people. 

Three major special events were con- 
ducted by the publicity department this 
fall. The first was a breakfast fashion show 
presented before 600 employees of Straw- 
bridge and Clothier in Philadelphia. All 
costs including model fees and _ refresh- 
ments were covered by the department 
store. If I seem particularly concerned with 
the subject of cost today, I assure you it 
is intentional. In the first place, it’s your 
money I am talking about and I am sure 
you are interested in how it is being spent. 
Secondly, it is the conviction of The Wool 
Bureau that in the field of publicity, cost is 
a major integer for evaluation — the suc- 
cess of any publicity venture can only be 
determined by the comparison of cost 
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against return. In the second special event 
program this fall the Bureau, in coopera- 
tion with the Board of Education, present- 
ed a Co-ed fashion show for 11 hundred 
students of New York City. And for the 
second year the Bureau cooperated in the 
election and coronation of Miss Sweater 
Girl of 1952. As an added attraction The 
Bureau named Harold Lang, star of the 
Broadway hit, “Pal Joey,” “Mr. Sweater 
Guy of 1952.” This event was covered by 
all news syndicates, five TV stations, two 
newsreels and literally scores of reporters 
from the New York area. Sweater Girls, 
we have noted, are manna to the Nation’s 
press. 

The Wool Bureau works closely with 
consumer magazines in suggesting story 





lines, supplying wool information and mar- 
ket facts. In addition it sends regular re- 
leases to 100 of the Nation’s best known- 
magazine writers. News releases go to 325 
trade and foreign magazines and house 
organs. 

Women’s Wear Publicity stories are also 
released to individual newspapers who wish 
exclusive rights in this area. Results of this 
individual coverage, plus our tremendous 
syndicate distribution, show that since 
June 15, Women’s Wear Releases have ap- 
peared 2,556 times in different newspapers. 
lation of 272 million readers. Although the 
These newspapers have a combined circu- 
results just given do not include contest 
and home sewing coverage, I cannot speak 
of wool publicity without saluting the re- 


sults obtained from the “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest sponsored by your 
Women’s Auxiliary in which The Wool 
Bureau cooperates. Year after year, the 
home sewing contest accounts for more 
publicity than any other similar contest in 
the country. Scores of local stories writ- 
ten and placed by members of the Auxil- 
iary appear throughout the year and aug- 
ment the national home sewing coverage 
from our office. At the Bureau, all arrange- 
ments and much of the publicity and pro- 
motion are handled with competence and 
devotion by Miss Mary North of our or- 
ganization. To her and to the ladies of 
the Auxiliary go full credit for the out- 
standing publicity this contest engenders 
each year. 





Sales Personnel Grounded in Seven Wonders of Wool 


HE Wool Bureau’s educational program 

and activities are so many and so di- 
verse that, of course, in the length of time 
left today it would not be possible to de- 
scribe them in any real detail. Our overall 
aim though is to reach with good educa- 
tional materials all of the levels of formal 
education all the way from the college and 
university down through the high school 
and even way into the elementary school, 
for, after all, the youngster, even the little 
tiny youngster of today, is the potential 
customer of tomorrow. 

In addition to that phase of our educa- 
tional program we also have another im- 


By MRS. DOROTHY W. BURGESS 


portant phase in our retail education pro- 
gram in which we develop materials for 
the training of retail sales people in order 
that they can do a better job of selling 
wool. After all, the retail sales person is 
in the most strategic position, you might 
say, in so far as influencing today’s cus- 
tomer to buy wool. 

I am sure you probably all know that 
over 80 percent of everything we all have 
learned in our whole lifetime has come 
to us visually through our eyes, and we 
know that during the war a great deal of 
emphasis was put upon visual type of edu- 
cation, so, we make every effort in the 


development of our educational materials 
to capitalize on this and to use all kinds 
of good new visual techniques as they 
come along. 

For example, one of the programs with 
which we have had a great deal of success 
during the past year has been a program 
called “Woolfacts for Men’s Clothing 
Salesmen.” We were most fortunate in 
being able to create a program which pub- 
lic educators thought well enough of so 
that it has been available in over 42 States 
throughout the United States during the 
past year in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education and in conjunction 





Prospective instructors in the “Woolfacts for Men's Clothing Salesmen” Course learn details of the course and teaching techniques to be 
used in a presentation at the Teacher Training Institute in Los Angeles. Mrs. Dorothy W. Burgess, Director of the Bureau's Sales Training 
Department, is seated at the extreme left. 
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with a program of public education which 
is known as distributive education and 
which is financed by the Federal, State, 
and local educational funds. In connection 
with that program we have trained or 
rather, the educators have trained several 
thousand retail clothing salesmen with the 
expectancy of more than doubling that 
number in the following year starting as 
of January 15th. 

But to show you that we make every 
effort, as I said before, to do types of visual 
education, I would like to briefly call your 
attention to what is termed a flip sheet. In 
this we have various illustrations which the 
instructor uses and capitalizes on as he 
presents his program. You see it doesn't 
put him in the position of having nothing 
to show, and he can get the advantage of 
visual impact on the men of his group. 
I wish I had an opportunity to show you 
the various illustrations in this flip sheet, 
because we make quite an attempt to do 
them in a light vein. The salesmen like 
this sort of cartoon idea, and they do get 
our points across very nicely. 

But the thing we would particularly 
like to show you this morning is our newest 
type of visual education material which is 
called a felt board, a wool board actually. 
I don’t know how many of you have ever 
seen this thing, but it is a very effective 
way of getting an educational story across 
to a group. This particular felt board 
presentation was developed for the express 
use of training apparel and yard goods 
sales people in the retail stores throughout 
the country. It has been in use in all of 
the largest, most important retail stores 
throughout the country during last fall and 
will continue to be in use this spring. So, 
let’s pretend from here on in that you are 
retail sales people. 

We start off giving the sales people a 
bit of an introduction about wool over-all. 
After all, wool, you know, is one of the 
most widely used apparel fibers in the 
world today, but its claimed fame doesn’t 
rest upon the fact that wool has been the 
premium apparel fiber of mankind over 
5,000 years, although you must admit that 
is a pretty good tribute to the wool fiber. 
Wool today is truly a modern fiber. The 
wool of today is truly a modern fiber, let 
me repeat. Scientific sheep breeding 
through the years and the application of 
modern science in textile manufacture have 
resulted in a fiber which is in greater de- 
mand today than it has ever been. The 
per capita consumption of wool has in- 
creased about 73 percent in the past 15 
years. That is not surprising, not a bit, be- 
cause wool has not just one or two of the 
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The positive selling 


outstanding characteristics which people 
want. It has them all. It has the greatest 
number. 

Let’s pretend that you are sales people. 

You people, you sales people know, be- 
cause you have been selling wool for a 
number of years, for varying lengths of 
time, at least enough to know some of the 
outstanding characteristics about wool as 


an apparel fiber. You know, for example, 






qualities of wool are emphasized in this Wool B displ 
by thousands of retail merchants during the avention ot the Hetonal 


Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnish 


how wrinkle-resistant wool is and how , 
good wool suit or dress will press itself ; 
you give it a rest between wear. Yoy 
know, for example, how that wool is safe 
if you should drop a spark or ash on q 
suit or dress, because wool is not an in- 
flammable fiber. You know what magnif. 
cent dyes wool takes. You know how easy 
wool is to tailor, . 





recent four-day convention of the National 
ers in the Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
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Wool Is Wrinkle Resistant 


You know all of these things about wool, 
but we think you will be interested to 
know why these things about wool are true. 
So, let's for a few minutes take a look 
at the “why” behind some of these great 
advantages of wool. For instance, first 
of all, we know that wool is wrinkle- 
resistant. Now, resiliency or the power to 
spring back in shape again after distortion 
is responsible for wrinkle resistance in the 
fabric, and we know that wool is by far the 
The resilience 
is due to its very unique mysterious chemi- 


most resilient of all fibers. 


eal pattern. Wool, you know, is a protein 
called keratin which is made up of a num- 
ber of different chemical elements (hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, oxygen, carbon and sul- 
phur). 

But -imagine what happens when the 
folds of a wool garment or a piece of wool 
are crushed very, very closely together. 
These 
squeezed right out of their natural shape. 


elements are forced and 
But you know what happens when press- 
ure is removed from wool. It almost seems 
as though the wool fibers pop right out 
of your hand as they go back into shape. 
Here is why. These little elements when 
they find 
don’t like it, so, when the distortion is re- 
moved they rush right back to their old 
friends again as fast as they can, and in 
doing so they snap that fabric right back 


themselves out of shape 


into shape. So, when you are selling to your 
customers remember that manufacturers 
have been spending millions and millions 
of dollars in an unsuccessful attempt to 
duplicate even in a tiny way this great 
natural advantage of wool. Remember 
when you are selling to a customer who 
wants to make a neat, well-groomed ap- 
pearance, that wool is wrinkle-resistant due 


to resilience. 
Wool Is Absorbent 


Now, to go back to pretending again. 
You know about the fact that wool is very, 
very absorbent. But you may not have 
stopped to consider that the absorbency of 
a fiber is very important as far as the com- 
fort of.that piece of wearing apparel is 
concerned. You know we have been wear- 
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ing wool for so many years and we are 
so used to the comfort of a wool garment 
that sometimes we almost seem to think 
that anything we put on our backs is equal- 
ly comfortable, and that is simply not the 
case. You find that non-absorbent fibers 
are not particularly comfortable to wear. 
Probably one of the best ways of attain- 
ing a realization of what comfort means 
in wearing apparel is to stop and analyze 
for a minute what makes a garment un- 
comfortable. Probably one of the worst, 
most miserable sensations in the world is 
clamminess. Nobody likes to wear apparel 
next to them that is clammy. Wool is never 
clammy. But non-absorbent fibers often 
are. A very greatly enlarged drawing of 
the wool fiber shows million upon 
millions of little cells which are on the 
inside of the wool fiber. Here is what 
happens. The moisture is absorbed into 
the core of the wool fiber, and it never 
has an opportunity to stay just on the out- 
side of the fiber. Therefore, wool never 
feels sticky nor clammy. Also, when you 
are caught in a shower with wool, you 
won't get soaked through to the skin as 
you will if you wear a non-absorbent fiber. 





WOOL BUREAU OFFERS 
CORONATION COLORS 


“Coronation Colors in Wool,” a 
brochure containing wool swatches of 
the five official colors sponsored by 
Princess Margaret for the coronation, 
has been prepared by The Wool 
Bureau and is available on request 
to them at 16 West 46th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 











The wool fiber is very low in what is 
called “wicking.” Now, “wicking” may 
be a new word to some of you. You know 
some fibers, especially the non-absorbent 
ones, have a surface attraction which liter- 
ally pulls moisture right along the outside 
edge of the surface of the fiber much the 
same way that the wick in an old-fashioned 
kerosene lamp pulled the oil to the flame. 
That is called wicking. When you wear a 
fabric which is non-absorbent and wicks, 
sure enough the pleats in your skirt will 
stay there, the crease in your trousers will 
stay there. They won't get wet because 
of the fact that wicking fiber will literally, 
in just an instant, transport that outside 
moisture right straight through to your 
skin. Wool won’t do that because of the 
fact that wool doesn’t wick. That is one 
of the reasons why wool is comfortable. 

Did you ever happen to notice how some 


garments that you wear seem to be full of 
electricity? Textile fibers do, as a matter 
of fact, accumulate what is known as 
static charges. I think everyone tries to 
pull a skirt away from her to keep it loose. 
It is as though it were pasted there. Wool 
doesn’t do that. Wool holding within its 
fiber all the moisture that it does naturally 
is not anywhere nearly so static as other 
fibers, particularly non-absorbent ones. We 
gather from these several points of view 
that wool is the most comfortable fiber to 
wear, and its comfort is dependent upon 
the fact that wool is absorbent. 


Wool Is an Insulator 


Everybody knows that wool is an in- 
sulator, I suppose. As a matter of fact, 
wool’s insulative powers are based to no 
small extent upon the fact that wool is 
absorbent. Not many people realize it, but 
when you are cold your body is constant- 
ly exuding moisture and heat. I suppose we 
all realize on a boiling hot summer day 
we exude moisture. Sitting perfectly still 
even when we are cold and shiver we are 
still exuding heat and moisture. When we 
are freezing the impulse is to try to warm 
up. If you chose non-absorbent clothing 
to bundle up with here is what happens: 
This moisture that is constantly being 
exuded from your body is trapped by this 
non-absorbent clothing that you wear. It 
hasn't any place to go. It can’t be absorbed 
in the fiber. It just lies there on the out- 
side of the fiber of the fabric of your 
clothing. You all know that water is a 
high conductor of heat. So, what hap- 
pens? This moisture that you have is creat- 
ing a situation where your body heat is 
being lost very, very rapidly to the out- 
side colder air. This doesn’t happen when 
you warm up with absorbent wool, because 
the wool fiber picks up all the moisture. 
It never has an opportunity to accumulate 
on the outside of the fiber and because the 
moisture is held within the inside of the 


wool fibers you manage to retain an insula- 
tive layer in the air space next to your skin. 
You know the fundamental principle of 


insulation: air is a non-conductor, and wool 
(Continued on page 37) 
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A Speculative Industry 


An Address by EL ROY NELSON, Director of the Bureau of Economic and Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Utah, before the 46th Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Salt Lake City, January 29, 1953 


CCORDING to the program, this is the 

46th Annual Convention of the Utah 
Wool Growers. One question is raised: 
Why is the title, “Wool Growers Associa- 
tion” retained? In almost every one of the 
past 20 years, lamb has been a much 
larger source of income than has wool. 
In fact, so nearly as can be determined 
from preliminary data, lamb is some 2 to 
2% times as important as wool as a source 
of income to you and to the State of Utah. 

Preliminary data for 1952 indicate a 
total income of $21 million from the sale 
of your two significant products, but of 
this amount, $15 million was from the sale 
of lambs and sheep and some $6 million, 
from the sale of wool. Nationally, of course, 
wool is: more important than lamb, but 
this includes the value of the wool import- 
ed for our textile industry, and despite the 
recent changes in the price of lamb, that 
part of your income is much more stable 
than is the income from the sale of wool. 


A Speculative Industry 


There is no livestock industry quite so 
speculative as that of wool growing — at 
least in the United States. This is indi- 
cated by almost any set of statistical data 
showing the fluctuations from year to year 
in the relative income from the sale of live- 
stock and livestock products. The risks all 
along the line, from winter feeding through 
shearing and lambing to marketing, are of 
major importance. Price fluctuations in 
wool tend to be much more severe than in 
other livestock products. This means a 
feast and famine — or a speculative indus- 


try. 


Costs and Income 


Here is my check for $38.50. So nearly 
as I can determine, it is the amount of 
money my family of seven will pay in 
the year 1953 for raw wool to be used 
in making wool clothing and other goods 
from wool, and for lamb. For statistical 
purposes, average purchasing by a family 
of the same size is indicated. Of this 
$38.50, a total of $10.50 is to be spent for 
lamb and $28 for wool. You are to re- 
tain the money allotted to lamb but must 
distribute three-fourths of that for wool 
among various other countries. Actually, 
my family budget calls for approximately 
$2550 to be spent for clothing and meat. 
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Of this amount, $510 will be spent for 
woolen goods and lamb. All this is to in- 
dicate that the raw materials my family 
will need will cost $38.50 — the finished 
goods, $510. In other words, the raw ma- 
terial needed is approximately one-fifteenth 
of the total value of the finished goods 
my family will buy in the form of woolen 
goods and meat. 

This is not a commentary against the 
woolen industry. It is an indication of 
the tremendous costs that have to be added 
in the industry before a finished product 
is available to the consumer. Increased 
costs have to be added at every stage of 
the process. By the same token, a change 
in the price of the raw material used in 
woolen textiles and apparel, affects very 
little, the cost of the finished textile prod- 
uct. But let us put this on a per capita 
basis. 

So nearly as I can determine, the aver- 
age individual in the U. S. will spend, in 
1953, a total of $5.70 for the purchase 
of the raw material wool, and lamb. Of 
course, his expenditure will actually be 15 
times this high or somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $80, but he will pay only $5.70 
as the price of the raw material your in- 
dustry produces. Of this amount, $1.70 
will be spent for lamb, and in a few in- 
stances, for mutton; $4 is a rough average 
of the price paid for wool. Of this $4, a 
total of $1.70 will go to wool growers in 
the U. S. More than $3 will be spent for 
wool imported into this country and a check 
must be divided among the following na- 
tions: Australia, Afghanistan, Cyprus, Ire- 
land, Iran, Iraq, India, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Turkey, Malta, Uruguay, Sweden, New 
Zealand, France, Union of South Africa. 


Costs in Terms of Labor 

So nearly as can be determined, the 
average worker in the U. S. in this year, 
will earn enough money in 3 hours and 25 
minutes to purchase from the wool-growing 
industry of the Nation, all of the goods 
needed for the entire year. Stated another 
way, it means this: From the opening of 
this business day (we will assume 8 
o'clock) until now, (11:25 a.m.) the aver- 
age worker has earned enough money to 
purchase his own and his family needs of 
the wool and the lamb he will buy from 
the domestic industry for the year 1953. 
He will work the rest of the day to pay 


for the wool we bring from foreign coun. 
tries. But even at that, in one work day, 
all of the demand for the raw material 
wool, and lamb produced both in the U. §, 
and foreign countries for U. S. consump. 
tion, will be paid for by the wages and 
salaries received in the Nation in one day, 


A Few Notes on Utah 

Of interest to everyone, perhaps, are a 
few comments of relative statistics about 
the wool and lamb industry in Utah. In 
1952, from the production of almost 12 
million pounds of wool and the sale of al- 
most 1 million lambs, your industry brought 
new income to the State of approximately 
$21 million. The estimated income for 
1952 among the “Big Four” in the State 
is somewhat as follows: 

Dairy, including the sale of breeding ani- 

mals, veal and old cows—$40 million; 

Beef (excluding dairy animals) — $36 

million; 

Poultry (eggs, chickens, turkeys) — $30 

million; 

Sheep (lamb and wool) — $21 million. 

The total of these four industries is ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the agricultural 
income of the State of Utah. 

If we go back some distance in history, 
wool and lamb rated No. 1, but this was 
in the first three decades of our State’s his- 
tory and at a time when the average fleece 
from the mixture of Spanish Merino and 
farm sheep brought from the Middle West 
averaged less than 4 pounds per fleece, in 
contrast to the 9 plus pounds today. 

In 1952 there is one new record estab- 
lished in the industry and this is commer- 
cial slaughter of lambs and sheep in the 
State. The total is reported at 22.5 mil- 
lion pounds. The number of sheep and 
lambs received at the Ogden and Salt Lake 
Stockyards is slightly below that of 1951 
and the preceding years. 


The Problems 

As noted earlier, there is no other phase 
of the livestock industry quite so specula- 
tive as is the wool and lamb industry. 
This has always been the case throughout 
the history of wool growing in the western 
public land States. It was true in 1856, 
although at that time the speculative ele- 
ments were quite different from those of 


today. 
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So nearly as can be determined, the 
amount of capital necessary per worker is 
greater than that in any of the other live- 
stock industries. According to the reports 
from Utah State Agricultural College, a 
minimum of $75,000 in capital is necessary 
to operate the average herd of sheep in 
the Mountain States Region. Approximate- 
ly 50 percent of this capital is invested in 
livestock, 40 percent in land and buildings, 
some 10 percent in equipment. The pro- 
portions fluctuate with relative changes in 
land value or the price of the animals. 
Actually, your industry, in some respects, 
corresponds to part of the mining industry 
and manufacturing so far as amount of 
capital invested per worker or owner is 
concerned. It means an average of some- 
what in excess of $35,000 per owner or 
employee. None of this includes evalua- 
tion of public lands, either winter or sum- 
mer grazing used by the average sheep 
owner. — 

Yours is an industry in which a new 
man can get a start only by buying out 
rights and property of an existing herd. 
This again illustrates the problem of risk 
capital that must be invested. 

The report of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association of its accomplishments in 
1952 and the goals of 1953, together with 
the resolutions at your State and National 
conventions have been rather carefully re- 
viewed by students and by our staff mem- 
bers at the University. At least one-eighth 
of students in my classes have a direct 
family relationship to your industry within 
the State. This extends from pure bred 
Suffolk breeding to Targhee, through range 
operation or marketing. Your resolutions 
and goals are very well written. There are, 
of course, some criticism and suggestion as 
to a few details. We also note an attitude 
of increased cooperation in various seg- 


ments between wool grower and Public 
Land Administration. 
things as reseeding or new seeding on lands 


Included are such 


which have inadequate grass, the fight 
against halogeten, the tenure problems on 
the public range. 

We realize the significance of your in- 
dustry in the economic pattern of Utah and 
the neighboring States and how much the 
successful operation within your industry 
means ‘to the economic welfare of our peo- 
ple. At the University we hope to work 
more closely with you in accomplishing the 
aims to increase the productivity and well- 
being of our people in further developing 
the different segments of this fundamental 
industry. 


March, 1953 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


Tender Lamb Cubes Make Tasty Pie Filling 


Lamb Pie with Rice Topping 


Lamb Pie — Rice Topping 
Tomato Aspic Salad 
Hard Rolls 
Butter or Margarine 
Pecan Cookies — Fresh Fruit 
Coffee Milk 
LAMB PIE — RICE TOPPING 
2 pounds lamb for stew 
1% tablespoons lard or drippings 
1% teaspoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
Water to cover 
4 onions, quartered 
1 cup diced celery 


Eat More Mutton Proposal 


UTTON can be a tasteful byword at 

Wyoming's dinner table, in the opin- 

ion of R. B. Burns, University of Wyoming 
wool department head. 

A concerted effort on the part of grow- 
ers, meat dealers, and restaurateurs to 
popularize the meat wouid go far, in his 
opinion. Citing the experience of a Bil- 
lings, Montana, string of supermarkets, as 
reported in the Montana Wool Grower for 
February, Burns mentioned that a series of 
mutton sales in that State this past fall 
and winter was very successful, many of 
the carcasses being bought for lockers and 
home freezers. 

“Many people bought mutton for the 





4 medium carrots, sliced 
1 No. 2 can green beans, or 
1 12-ounce package frozen 
green beans 
2 cups boiled rice 
Brown lamb in lard or drippings. Season. 
Place in a casserole and add water to 
cover. Cover and cook in a slow oven 
(300° F.) about 1% hours. Add onions, 
celery, carrots and green beans. Continue 
cooking 30 minutes. Uncover and arrange 
border of rice on casserole. 4 to 6 servings. 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
Department of Home Economics 





first time in their lives and found it good 
in spite of preconceived ideas and have 
become steady customers,” he quoted. The 
management, of the Billings markets, he 
added, is convinced that “there is a mar- 
ket for mutton and for lamb which has 
been neglected but which by proper mer- 
chandising effort can be developed to many 
times its present volume.” 

The progressive merchandising by the 
Montana markets indicates, in Burn’s opin- 
ion, “that mutton is one of the finest and 
most delicious meats available anywhere 
and that it is one native product of the 
West which has been woefully neglected. 
That product can give great benefit to con- 
sumer, distributor, and producer.” 

—W. U. Release 
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Pregnancy Disease 
By H. MARSH 
Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory 


HERE is a disease of breeding ewes to 
which the name “pregnancy disease” 

has been given, and which sometimes 
causes the loss of a considerable number of 
ewes during the last month before lamb- 
ing. It occurs almost entirely in ewes carry- 
ing twins or triplets, and has sometimes 
been called “twin lamb disease” or “lamb- 
ing paralysis.” 

In the early stages of this condition, the 
affected ewes appear depressed and do 
not keep up with the band when moved. 
They show a staggering gait, and become 
easily fatigued. There may be trembling 
and muscular spasm, followed by falling. 
The breathing is rapid and labored. They 
usually refuse to eat or drink. The vision 
is affected and they become partially blind. 
Later they get down and are unable to 
rise, although they may lie with the head 
up. They frequently grind their teeth, and 
also have a tendency to draw the head up 
and back or to one side. They may die 
in a day or two, or live for a week or more. 
The diagnosis of pregnancy disease may 
be confirmed by a positive test for acetone 
in the urine. 

A post-mortem examination of a ewe 
dying of this disease shows a clay-colored 
liver, which is caused by accumulation of 
fat in the liver. 


This disease is nutritional in nature. It 
may occur in a band of ewes which is win- 
tered on an inadequate ration, but it may 
also develop in ewes which have been on 
good feed, but are rather suddenly reduced 
in nutrition for some reason, such as mov- 
ing or shipping late in pregnancy, sud- 
denly changing feed, or failing to feed for 
a couple of days. Ewes that are carrying 
twins are subject to a heavy drain on their 
nutritional machinery, and a sharp break 
in the feed intake when they are approach- 
ing lambing time may cause failure of that 
machinery to carry the load. I have known 

- of several rather heavy losses from preg- 

nancy disease as a result of shipping a 
band of sheep to a new location a short 
time before lambing, and from moving 
sheep from one range to another, involv- 
ing a break in the feeding routine and a 
radical change in feed. 


Pregnancy disease can be prevented by 
providing adequate feed for breeding ewes 
throughout the period of pregnancy, so that 
they are steadily gaining a little in weight 
without putting on excess fat. Care must 
be taken that there is no break in the nu- 
tritional intake particularly late in preg- 
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«RE 
Single sheep shows the staggering noticed 
in early stages of pregnancy disease. Later, 
they get down and are unable to rise, al- 
though they may lie with the head up, as 
there is a tendency to draw the head up and 
back, or to one side. 


nancy. Any radical change in management 
such as shipping to a new location should 
be avoided when lambing time is near. It 
is also recommended that ewes being win- 
tered on feed be so handled that they get 
some exercise, as there is some indication 
that ewes which do not move much are 
more apt to break down when the nutri- 
tional condition is favorable to the devel- 
opment of pregnancy disease. Sometimes 
they can be fed in such a way that they 
must travel some distance to water. 

When the disease appears in a band of 
ewes, it may be possible to reduce the 
number of cases by immediately adding 
molasses to their feed in liberal quantities, 
as the partial paralysis that develops is 
actually due to a lack of sugar in the sys- 
tem, and the addition of sugar in the form 
of molasses may be of some value as a 
preventive. The treatment of the sick sheep 
is not very satisfactory. It is sometimes 
possible to save the life of an affected ewe 
if treatment is started early enough. The 
treatment consists of intravenous adminis- 
tration of glucose, or drenching the sheep 
with sugar solution or molasses. The treat- 
ment must be continued for several days. 
If the sheep is already down when treat- 
ment is started, it is probably not worth 
while. Prevention is the answer. 





CANADIAN EMBARGO LIFTED 

Canada was declared free of foot- 
and-mouth disease on March Ist by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, and 
all import restrictions on livestock 
and animal products were lifted. The 
embargo had been in effect since 
February 26, 1952. 











Method of Treating 
Prolapsed Uterus 


ws it comes to putting a ewe’s pro- 
lapsed uterus back in the body cavity 
and making it stay, I learned a method, 
while lambing crossbreds last spring in 
eastern Oregon, that I believe sheepmen 
country-wide will find practical. Of the 
1060 two-year-old ewes I worked with in 
lambing, about 35 forced their uteri out 
after they had delivered their lambs. 

In some cases only one or two inches of 
the uterus protruded from the vagina. Usu- 
ally, though, the ewe would force the en- 
tire uterus out, until it hung like a sack 
from behind. 

Lambing started March 20th, and as the 
season progressed I had an _ increasingly 
large number of ewes in the lamb band 
with their uteri out. My own methods of 
treating the afflicted ewes were not suc- 
cessful, so I asked advice of sheepmen in 
my locality, of experienced lambing hands, 
and of a member of the State animal indus- 
try’s staff. 

Three different methods of treating this 
lambing malfunction were suggested to me. 
The most common practice was to force the 
uterus back into the body cavity, then tie 
a rope harness on the ewe in such a way 
that the uterus was held in. 

I had some success in keeping the uterus 
in with the rope harness, but too often the 
ropes slipped away from the vagina, allow- 
ing the uterus to emerge again. Also, I 
found that the tight harness restricted the 
ewe’s movement, and sometimes chafed the 
vulva. 

It was a local livestock medico who 
taught me what proved to be a successful, 
practical way of putting a uterus in and 
making it stay. With supplementary ad- 
vice from Dr. R. R. Younce, Oregon State 
veterinarian, I used this system on 30 ewes 
during the rest of lambing season. 

The steps I followed in treating the ewes 
were: 

First, bathe the uterus thoroughly with 
warm soapy salt water. I used a mild soap 
and about a tablespoon of salt to a gallon 
of water. I found that a shallow washpan 
was very convenient for this bathing as the 
uterus could be laid in the pan. 

Next, lubricate the clean uterus with a 
mixture of five parts fish oil to one part 
iodine. A heavier concentration of iodine 
might have an astringent effect on the uter- 
us, I was advised by the State veterinarian. 

Now, if the uterus is all the way out, turn 
the ewe over on her back, then elevate 
her hind quarters about two feet. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Give protection against 3 killer diseases: 
Blackleg, Malignant Edema and Shipping 
Fever (hemorrhagic septicemia) by vaccina- 
tion with CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS 
PASTEURELLA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipi- 
tated) TRI-BAC* Lederle. 


Animals vaccinated with HEMORRHAGIC SEP- 
TICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum - Precipitated) 
Lederle quickly develop long-lasting protec- 
tion against shipping pneumonia (hemor- 
thagic septicemia). In blackleg territory, 
animals may be vaccinated with BLACKLEG- 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum- 
Precipitated) B.H.* BACTERIN Lederle. A 
single injection of this new two-purpose bac- 
terin gives dependable protection to sheep 
against both blackleg and hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia, These products should be used in 
accordance with instructions in package 
literature. 


March, 1953 
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BACILLARY ENTERITIS *« COCCIDIOSIS * FOOT ROT 
“BLUE BAG” ¢ SHIPPING PNEUMONIA 


Quick action halts infection... 


caves SHEEP! 
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ULMET’ 


SULFAMETHAZINE Lederle 


Be on guard against costly diseases of sheep! Act instantly at the 
first sign of infection! Use SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle. 


SULMET is one of the most effective of all sulfa drugs in 
combating bacterial diseases. It has a very broad range of activ- 
ity. It works fast ... checks infection! You save animals... 
shorten sickness periods...stop weight losses and stunting... 
spend less time treating sick animals. 


Once-a-day treatment with SULMET is sufficient. Frequently 
no second treatment is needed to bring animals back to normal 
appetite. Consult your veterinarian for best management prac- 


tices and disease-control procedures. Write for free literature. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza amenscan Cyanamid COMPANY New York 20, N. Y. 
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men should be used to raise the hind quaz- 
ters, one man lifting on each hind leg. The 
two men then jiggle the ewe up and down 
in a slow, rhythmic manner, while a third 
man manipulates the uterus with his hands 
until it is gently forced back into place in 
the body cavity. 

As long as the uterus and the workman’s 
hands were well lubricated with the fish 
oil-iodine mixture, it was my experience 
that the uterus wasn’t injured by the han- 
dling. 

When the ewe’s uterus protruded only a 
few inches, I found that it wasn’t necessary 
to elevate her hind quarters in putting the 
uterus in again. 

The next step is to sew the vagina shut, 
or the uterus may be forced out again. I 
used a curved sack needle about 3 inches 
long, whetted until the point was thin and 
sharp for this job. I used strong white 
string, which had rotted out by shearing 
time two months later. 

In most cases I used four stitches to close 
the vaginal opening. I learned that it is 
important to leave enough space beneath 
the bottom stitch to allow the ewe to urinate 
freely, but don’t leave too much space or 
the uterus may be forced out under the 
stitches. The ewe may tear shallow stitches 
out if she continues to strain, so I found 
that comparatively deep stitches were most 
successful. 

Only one ewe of the 30 I practiced this 
method on died. The treatment was suc- 
cessful on the rest, and they thrived and 
continued nursing their lambs. 

I am not sure whether the ewes will con- 
ceive again, but I do know the ewes with 
prolapsed uteri after lambing were healthy 
appearing sheep with husky lambs in the 
fall. —Earl E. Hardie 





Report From Australia 
February 14, 1953 
By COLIN WEBB 


HIS month has been one of the quietest 

for a long time, down here on Aus- 
tralian sheep properties. During the hot 
weather, many flock owners and their fam- 
ilies have been enjoying vacations by the 
sea shore while their sheep at home have 
had plenty to eat and drink and do not 
need much attention. The animals have 
been very healthy, blowflies have not been 
very active, and so far, no serious grassfires 
have menaced our flocks as they did last 
year. 

But things have not been so quiet in 
our auction rooms where recent good prices 
have been maintained, general demand has 
been good, and the market has stabilized 
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after being shaky for a day or two last 
month. 

Greatest excitement of course, has been 
the record of about $3.98 a pound for wool 
offered by Mr. Reg. Taylor whose “Valley- 
field” stud is at Epping in Tasmania where 
the sale was held. Before the sale, the 
world’s record was held by Mr. O’Connor 
of Connorville, Tasmania, who was paid 
about $3.80 a pound (greasy) two years 
ago. Then Mr. Reg. Taylor broke it first 
the other day with about $3.91, and fol- 
lowed this short lived record with $3.93 
a pound. 

Now while we are all thrilled by Mr. 
Taylor’s record, none of us is losing his 
sense of proportion about the wool price. 
We are happy that the market is firm, and 
will be pleased as long as it stops that way. 
For the first seven months of this wool 
season, our growers have been paid about 
470 million dollars for 2,075,730 bales, as 
against 414 million dollars for 1,894,718 
bales for the same period last year. Aver- 
age price a pound, about 85% cents 
(greasy) has been slightly better than last 
year. The price for scoured wool has been 
about as much lower. At 305 pounds, the 
average weight of a bale of greasy wool has 
been about 8 pounds heavier than last sea- 
son. 

Features of the sales have been a sus- 
tained demand from Japanese buyers, a 
strong request for spinning types by United 
Kingdom mills, and relatively small buying 
by the United States. 

By the way, the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics tells us it costs 
nearly twice as much to produce a pound 
of wool now as it did in 1947-48. Labor 
costs have risen 2.52 times, material, 2.3, 
freight and selling charges, 1.4, interest on 
capital investment, 1.03, and other costs 
such as rent, insurance, rates and _ taxes, 
and depreciation of machinery and im- 
provements, are 1.44 times higher. 

On Friday, March 6, growers will share 
about $35,600,000, payment of accumu- 
lated profits of wool sold in World War II 
when an appraised price was paid, pend- 
ing later sales which of course have been 
much more profitable. Growers who pro- 
duced wool then, but who have left the 
industry since, will share the payment. 

As in all wool growing countries, there 
is great discussion about whether synthetic 
fibers will oust wool from public demand. 
Some commentators are downright pessimis- 
tic about the matter, and others are unduly 
optimistic about how wool can: meet the 
challenge of artificials. I think we have 
got to face the problem soberly, and judge 


(Continued on page 35) 
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National Association Events 


*% June 22-23: Meetings of Executive Committee, 
N.W.G.A., and Council of Directors, American 
Wool Council, Shore Lodge, McCall, Idaho. 

* August 20-21: National 
Ogden, Utah. 


* December 7-10: National Convention, Long Beach, 
California. 


Ram Sale, Coliseum, 


Conventions and Meetings 


June 22-23: Meetings of Executive Committee, 
N.W.G.A. and Council of Directors, American 
Wool Council, Shore Lodge, McCall, Idaho. 


July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 

November 2-4: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 

November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Green River, Wyoming. 

November 4-5: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 

November 12-14: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

December 7-10: National Wool Growers’ 
tion, Long Beach, California. 


Convention, 


Conven- 


Shows and Sales 

March 28-April 2: Grand National Junior Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, California. 

May 4-5: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

June 3-4: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

July 27-28: All American Corriedale Sale, 
bia, Missouri. 


Colum- 


August 4: Washington Ram Sale, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

August 5: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 6-7: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

August 17: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 20-21: National 
Ogden, Utah. 

August 28: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 

September 22-23: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 

October 5-6: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

October 30-November 8: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, California. 


Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
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have been out of the sheep business since 

1947. I have reached the age of 77 years 
and have followed sheep since I was 11 
years of age. I herded them barefoot in 
summer time in the early days in Texas 
and ran sheep in Arizona for 45 years. 
I have seen many different prices for lambs 
and wool. In 1887 my father bought 670 
weaner lambs for 32 cents per head. To 
increase sheep numbers, you must first love 
your sheep. Second, I would promote a 
campaign for every family to put in deep- 
freeze boxes and cut out retailers as much 
as possible. We must have higher prices 
for wool. With high-priced lamb and low 
priced wool, we can’t hold ewe lambs to 
mature sheep. Also, where possible, sheep 
should be run in wolf-proof pastures. 


—T. J. Hudspeth 
Ashfork, Arizona 











- Yeates the scope for improve- 


ment to the sheep industry is mostly 
limited to what can be done in one’s own 
operation. 

Collectively, however, improvement can 
be obtained in several ways. Advertising 
is essential to merchandising our products. 
Although progress has been made along 
this line, the sheep industry does not spend 
a sufficient amount to do a thorough job. 
A method for collecting such funds should 
be set up so that each sheep, on the range, 
on the farm and in the feed lot, pays, so 
that the burden will not be carried by just 
a few. 

Collectively we may be able to find a 
shorter or less costly route between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. Collectively, too, 
we can do a lot to decrease wide fluctua- 
tions in livestock prices, thereby stabilizing 
our industry. We might also be able to 
induce the Government to enforce the laws 
set up for our protection. 


—August Aubert 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


E very careful so they can stay in busi- 

ness. Save every lamb possible. Use 
good feed, but keep costs at a minimum; 
keep good stock, good rams, and all the 
flock in good health. 


—Joseph P. Roberts 
Blackfoot, Idaho 
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EEP good rams and good ewes, and 


feed them well. Also, 
wool as clean as possible. 


—O. J. Robertson 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


keep your 


wish I knew what we could do to hold 

the price of wool up and have some as- 
surance that lamb prices wouldn’t go too 
far down. 

I think the sheepmen are going to have 
to produce more wool and more lamb per 
ewe. Some are doing this and making it 
pay. We can all improve our sheep by 
better breeding and closer culling of our 
flocks. 

When prices are declining it is always 
a problem to know what to do and how 
to make ends meet. We all have to face 
it sometime or other. We also have been 
expecting it for sometime but hate to see 
it come. We still hope it won't be too bad. 


—Lawrence Ricks 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HEY could promote legislation raising 


tariff on imported meats of all kinds 
to curb imports. For example, consider the 
imported New Zealand beef which was 
retailed at 39 cents a pound in some mar- 
kets. A Columbus, Ohio super market re- 
portedly sold 7,000 pounds of it in one 
day. Since the standard of living and 
labor costs of foreign countries are so much 
lower than in the USA, we cannot compete 
with the foreign trade. 

When I was in the service, prime lamb 
was served once a week and on that day 
almost everyone went to the PX and had 
a bottle of beer and a cheese sandwich, 
because the lamb was not properly cooked. 
The public in general needs to be educated 
in the palatable method of cooking lamb. 
The sheepmen could probably work out 
some method of widespread publication of 
lamb recipes in national magazines. 


—Sandy Scott 
Aztec, New Mexico 


HIS is one of the most important ques- 
tions that, not only sheepmen, but 
everyone should heed. We should quit 
kidding ourselves and get down to plain 
facts and the truth. Sin will be punished. 


“What can sheepmen individ- 
ually or collectively do to im- 
prove the sheep industry?” 


High taxes, high cost of -living and the 
drought are our problems, economically 
speaking, today brought on by disobedience 
to God and the faith our country was 
founded on. We must remember there is 
but one God and come back to Him in 
repentance and faith. “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things will be added unto 
you.” We are admonished by God’s word 
to ask, believing, and He will supply our 
needs. 

II Chronicles, 7:14: “If my people, which 
are called by my name, shall humble them- 
selves and pray, and seek my face, and 
turn from their wicked ways, then will I 
hear from heaven, and’ forgive their sin, 
and will heal their land.” 

—Walter C. Dudley 
Sheffield, Texas 


E must increase our promotion pro- 
grams for both wool and lamb. 
—Florenz Aubert & Sons 
Price, Utah 


E can oppose collectively any subsidized 

competition. This effort should be 
pushed to the limit. Promotion and ad- 
vertising of the industry’s products—wool 
and meat—should be made a main effort of 
endeavor. Beyond this I think the sheep- 
man will be bound by his own peculiar 
circumstance to work out his own problems 
of survival. I quote a prominent Wyoming 
sheepman: “The sheepman thrives on ad- 
versity and goes broke in prosperity.” I 
have no doubt if the sheep industry is a 
necessary part of the country’s economy 
and defense, the sheepman will carry it 
through successfully. 

—Chace Brothers 
Medicine Bow, Wyo. 


“TP\HE law of supply and demand” is a nice 

sounding phrase, but it is only a theory 
and not practical from the standpoint of 
those who use the soil to make a livelihood. 
History shows there never was a time when 
those that used the soil could not produce 
wealth as fast as others could produce laws 
and rulings to extract it from them. This 
era is no exception. All commodities pro- 
duced from or off the soil should have a 
support or floor price sufficient to enable 
the producers to live in accordance with 
the present civilized era. 

—Clarence Eklund, 
Buffalo, Wyoming 
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Livestock Numbers: 
JANUARY 1, 1953 
TOCK sheep in the 13 western States on 
January 1, 1953, were 3 percent below 
those of a year ago, according to the an- 
nual inventory of the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics, released February 16th.” 


For the U. S. as a whole, stock sheep num- 
bers were estimated at 27,857,000 the first 
of the year or one percent below that of a 
year ago, 28,050,000 head. They were 44 
percent below the 49,346,000 head which 
made up the sheep population on January 
1, 1942. 

“The two-year rise in sheep inventories 
was brought to a halt in 1952,” the BAE 
reports. “The number of ewe lambs at 
the beginning of 1953 showed a sharp 
decline of 1,054,000 head or 21 percent 
below the January 1, 1952 number. Breed- 
ing ewes, one-year-old and over showed an 
increase of about 4 percent during 1952, 
or 21,878,000 head from 21,034,000 head 
on January 1, 1952. Sheep and lambs on 
feed for market January 1, 1953 were 7 
percent below a year earlier, amounting 
to 3,754,000 head compared with 4,038,- 
000 head in 1952. The commercial slaugh- 
ter of sheep and lambs during 1952 was 
13,965,000 head, compared with the al- 
ready record low of 11,074,000 head in 
1951. 

“Stock sheep in the 13 western sheep 
States decreased 3 percent during 1952. 
In Texas, following two years of successive 
drought, they declined 10 percent and 
reached the lowest number since 1928. 
Stock sheep numbers were down 4 per- 
cent in Oregon, 3 percent in Montana, 
and 1 percent each in Idaho and Washing- 
ton. In the other seven western States, in- 
creases from 2 to 5 percent were shown, 
except in Wyoming and New Mexico 
where numbers showed no change. In the 
West, breeding ewe numbers increased 
slightly over 2 percent during 1952 to 
14,954,000 head from 14,605,000 due to 
the large number of ewe lambs held from 
the 1951 crop. Ewe lambs in the West 
are estimated at 2,674,000 head, a de- 
crease of 24 percent from January 1, 1952. 
Texas goat numbers decreased 8 percent 
during 1952 to 1,890,000 head from 
2,054,000 head and are the lowest since 
records started in 1920. 

“The total value of all stock sheep and 
lambs on January 1, 1953 at 503 million 
dollars was 44 percent below the record 
high of 894 million dollars a year ago. 
The average value per head on January 1, 
1953 was $15.80, compared with the rec- 
ord high of $28 a year ago, and was the 
lowest since 1948.” 
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CATTLE 


Cattle made an all-time record. The 
estimated number of cattle and calves on 
January 1, 1953 was 93,696,000 head, 
which was 7 percent or 5.9 million head 
above the previous record of a year ago 
and 16 percent above the ten-year average 
(1942-51) of 80,491,000 head. Cattle 
numbers have increased each year since 
January 1, 1949 when 76,830,000 cattle 
and calves were on farms and ranches, ac- 
cording to the BAE. All regions had sharp 
increases over the January 1952 numbers. 
Every State showed an increase over the 
previous year except Texas in which there 
was no change. 

Beef cattle are reported at a record 
high, with 56,817,000 head or nearly .9 
percent over the 52,207,000 inventory of 
a year ago, Beef cows are also at a peak, 
with 22,506,000 head or 9 percent above 
20,590,000 head of a year ago. The same 
increase was noted in beef calves, which 
numbered 16,979,000 head at the open- 
ing of 1953 as against 15,636,000 head a 
year ago. And there is the greatest num- 
ber of steers one-year-old and over in the 
U. S. since 1922. Their numbers total 
9,074,000 head compared with 8,332,000 
head a year ago. Milk cows and heifers 
showed the first increase since 1945. 

Cattle on feed, which are included in 
the estimate of all cattle and calves, were 
at the record high of 5,836,000 head. This 
is an increase of 16 percent over the 
5,024,000 head on feed at the beginning 
of 1952. Mexican cattle imported from 


the end of the quarantine in September, 
1952 to the end of the year totaled 
128,000 head. 

The total inventory value of all cattle 
and calves, the BAE said, was about 12.0 
billion dollars, 3.7 billion dollars less than 
the record value of 15.7 billions on Jan- 
uary 1, 1952. The value per head of cat- 
tle and calves was $128, down 28 percent 
from $179 on January 1, 1952. The value 
of milk cows at $202 per head is down 20 


percent from the January 1, 1952 value 
of $251. 


HOGS 


With an estimate of 54,632,000 head, 
hogs were down 14 percent from the 
63,582,000 head reported on January 1, 
1952. The decline occurred in all regions. 
The 12 North Central States (Corn Belt), 
which now have about 73 percent of the 
Nation’s hogs, showed a decrease of 14 
percent. It is indicated that the 1953 pig 
crop will be 13 percent below that of 
1952. The value of hogs on farms as of 
January 1, 1953 is given as $25.90 per 
head compared with $30 a year ago. 


ALL LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


The BAE’s inventory of all livestock 
and poultry on farms and ranches showed 
a net increase of one percent during 1952. 
‘While this was the fourth consecutive time 
an increase had been noted, numbers on 
January 1, 1953 were 12 percent below 
the peak of January 1, 1944. 


1953 SHEEP NUMBERS 
(Thousands—Add 000) 








Stock Sheep and Lambs 


Sheep and Lambs 

















on Feed 
Average 1953 
1942-51 1952 No. % 1952 1952 1953 

PUM sooo econ ewcdeecceene 519 878 895 104 45 35 
CALIPORNIA © .:......::............ 2,140 1,702 1,787 105 198 216 
CERO 552s. sccccicce lacs 1,479 1,299 1,338 103 625 500 
I rr occlu thsise 1,276 1,040 1,080 99 65 83 
) 0 ae 2,471 1,707 1,656 97 160 124 
|” RARE SRE Reena 5389 485 495 102 10 10 
NEW PAICAICO .......,......-.---- 1,646 1,392 1,389 100 31 30 
_. 2B See 957 682 655 96 20 19 
SuUrTe DAROFA ............. 1,295 906 920 102 164 164 
RMI Sisco 2 20h dcioceatsndevacccocee 8,484 6,071 5,464 90 E77 47 
NER aca 1,606 1,412 1,454 103 73 74 
WASHINGTON .................- 397 304 301 99 28 37 
2 (0) || 1! 0 a Saceaeee 2,611 2,146 2,146 100 115 115 
TOTAL 13 

WESTERN STATES. .......... 25,420 19,524 19,030 97 1,651 1,454 
TOTAL 35 NATIVE 

no A ae yi 10,441 8,526 8,827 104 2,387 2,300 
| 5 SRL |) er eae ee 35,861 28,050 27,857 99 4,038 3,754 
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Wool Market Notes 


IONSIDERABLE interest has attached to 
the showing of wools by the Western 
Wool Handlers in the Intermountain area 
at various points during February. Results 
in most instances were very disappointing. 
At Portland, Oregon, February 9th, some 
very good quality fine and half blood wools 
were shown and the bids on them were 5 
cents or more under Government loan 
levels. Only 5,000 pounds was sold out 
of a 5-million pound offering. The sale 
was of fine wools from yearlings and 
brought 60 cents a pound. James M. Coon, 
general manager of the Western Wool 
Storage Company, writes: “There was ab- 
solutely no interest displayed in three- 
eighths and quarter blood wools and it 
looks now as if everything that is left un- 
sold will have to go under Government 
loan, fine wools included. We, of course, 
knew that market conditions were slow, 
but we felt it was our duty to offer these 
wools in the hope we could keep from 
turning them over to the Government.” 

No sales were made out of 6 million 
pounds offered by handlers in Salt Lake 
City from February 16th to 18th. 

The same story applies to the Casper 
showing on February 20th and 21st. O. T. 
Evans, president of the Western Wool 
Handlers Association and general manager 
of the Wool Growers Warehouse and Mar- 
keting Company, Casper, Wyoming, re- 
ports: “No sales or offers made on the 2 
million pounds shown to 11 buyers. Our 
up-set prices were higher than buyers want 
to pay at present.” 

At the Newell, South Dakota showing 
on February 23rd and 24th, samples from 
various lots representting 2,500,000 pounds 
of wool were examined by mill representa- 
tives but no sales were made and no bids 
were offered. 

At Belle Fourche, South Dakota, Feb- 
ruary 23rd and 24th, some 500,000 pounds 
of wool (bulk fine), which had gone under 
the Government loan program was re- 
deemed and sold at approximately 2% cents 
over the grease loan value. 

Scattered transactions in western areas 
have been reported as follows: 


Arizona 


Shearing is in progress and some of the 
wools are moving on a consignment basis. 

Secretary Embach of the Arizona Asso- 
ciation on March 3 reported the sale of 
seven clips at 52, 53, 53%, 55 (2), 56 and 
59 cents, and said that several clips have 
been consigned to various Boston houses. 
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California 


Some sizable lots of 12-months’ wool in 
the northwestern part of the State were 
contracted early in February at 65 cents 
a pound, f.o.b. shipping point, with the 
delivery dates in April and May. Eight- 
months’ wool in the same area is reported 
taken under contract at 55 cents to 58 
cents. Contracts at 65 cents are also re- 
ported on 12 months’ wool in the Sacra- 
mento Valley and at 57.5 and 58 cents 
on 8 months’ wool. 


Colorado 


The only transaction reported was the 
sale of a car of three-eighths grade wool 
stored at Craig, to a Pacific Coast mill at 
Government loan value plus accumulated 
charges. 


Nevada 


Secretary John E. Humphrey of the 
Nevada Association reports: “There were 
several offers about the middle of February 
to contract wool in western Nevada at 55 
cents with apparently no differentiation 
between clips for shrinkage, distance from 
railhead, etc. A few growers in the Gard- 
nerville, Smith Valley and Antelope Val- 
ley areas accepted the offer but relatively 
few growers have contracted.” 


New Mexico 


Shearing is due to start early in March 
and increased activity is expected in that 
area then. 


Texas 


About 80 to 85 percent of the clippings 
from the 1953 wool crop sold recently at 
from 32 to 35 cents per pound. The clip- 
pings this year totaled between 500,000 
and 600,000 pounds compared to a normal 
weight of more than one million pounds. 
Reduction in sheep numbers due to the 
drought is the cause, of course, of the de- 
cline in the weight of the clippings. 

Considerable volume of 8 months’ wool 
is said to have been contracted recently at 
65 cents. Earlier these wools were only 
bringing around 55 to 60 cents. Contract- 
ing of 12 months’ wool is slow. Most of 
the balance of last year’s wool has gone 
under the Government loan program, ac- 
cording to reports. However, some 300,000 
pounds of Texas 12-months’ wool were re- 


deemed from the Government loan late jn 
February and sold at a clean price of $1.65 
to $1.75. 


Wyoming 
Between 30,000 and 40,000 fleeces in 


the Big Horn Basin area are reported con- 
tracted at 50 cents a pound. 


BACK OF THE QUIET MARKET 


This is usually a quiet season in the mill 
end of the business and it is expected to 
remain quiet through February and March 
as business on fall orders doesn’t generally 
open until April. The mills are reported 
as holding back on wool purchases because 
they don’t know what type of fabric will 
be in demand for fall. Of interest in this 
connection is the rise in popularity of fancy 
and new tweeds and the pastel shades de- 
manded in the “Hollywood” type of cloth- 
in even for fall wear. Mills making these 
types of fabric are said to be getting more 
new business than those putting out the 
staple fabrics. 

Extreme caution is also being exercised 
by the mills. If they need wools to fill a 
certain order they buy only the exact 
amount needed. An example has been 
given of a dealer having a lot of 10,000 
pounds of wool of a certain type. A mill 
needing only 4,500 pounds of such wool 
for a particular job will buy only 4,500 
pounds. Mills also are reported as buying 
only at the last moment and then expecting 
immediate delivery. 

Some sources indicate that America’s 
buying of cheap (through Government 
subsidies) South American wools may 
prove detrimental to some importers. In- 
ventories in some instances are said to be 
excessive in comparison with demand. 

“United Kingdom importers,” according 
to a dispatch out of Bradford, England on 
February 15, carried in the Daily News 
Record, “regard the world wool outlook 
as strong and are quite confident that all 
the wool in sight this season will be want- 
ed. So since Dominion marketing season 
opened last spring, United Kingdom buyers 
have dominated the market in most cen- 
ters and have recaptured from the United 
States the distinction of being the world’s 
largest buyers of imported wool. On the 
most recent figures available here, this ap- 
plies not only to British purchases in 
Dominion markets but also in Uruguay, 
and the Argentine is the only chief export- 
ing country where American purchases ex- 
ceed those of Britain.” 
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The Argentine Ministry of Finance has 
announced recently that current conces- 
sions favoring wool exports payable in dol- 
lars and sterling will also apply for sales 
to other countries when they “are part of 
combined operations through official agen- 
cies.” The new order will mean that wool 
exports to countries like France and Italy 
may be able to take advantage of the low 
prices. While the effect of this new order 
may be slight, some market reporters say 
it may result ina slight price rise in the 
United States if the demand from other 
countries for Argentine wools increases. 
Since October 1, 1952 the U. S. has re- 
ceived 84,271 bales of the total 172,004 
bales of wool exported from the Argentine. 
The United Kingdom got 38,714 bales and 
the rest went largely to Belgium, Holland 
and Germany. 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


In the meantime, foreign markets re- 
main firm to higher. During the first seven 
months of 1952-53 wool selling season in 
Australia the value of wool sold is figured 
at $470,400,000 or $58,240,000 more than 
in the same period of the previous season, 
according to the report of the National 
Bank of Australia. The increase is due 
largely to the sale of 290,000 more bales 
of wool. The average price per pound 
paid for the wool during the 7-month pe- 
riod was about 75* cents or around 9 cents 
higher than in the same period of the 
1951-52 season. 





*Mr. Colin Webb, our Australian correspond- 
ent, gives the average price as 85 cents. 





Wool Consumption Gains 


OOL consumption in 11 major coun- 

tries, which consume two-thirds of the 
world’s wool clip, showed an improvement 
of 12 percent, or more than two times the 
normal seasonal gain, during the last quar- 
ter of 1952, The Wool Bureau declared 
on February 27, 1953 in an analysis of 
world wool trends based on a report now 
being issued by the Commonwealth Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

This represents the fifth successive 
quarterly increase since the low quarter of 
1951, and brings wool consumption for 
the year to an estimated 2,300 million 
pounds, clean basis — 2 percent above 
1951 consumption and 100 million pounds 
above earlier estimates. 

If, as appears likely, wool consumption 


continues at its present rate, the Bureau 
declares, consumption for 1953 will equal 
world wool production and any added re- 
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quirements must be met from existing 
stocks on hand which were at a record low 
level of 729 million pounds, clean basis, 
at the beginning of the season. This is 
exclusive of the diminishing carry-over 
stocks in Uruguay and Argentina. Reports 
from these countries indicate that these 
surpluses are moving into world markets 
at an increasingly accelerated rate, going 
largely to European markets. 

Simultaneously with this increase in wool 
usage, the Bureau says, there was a 18 
percent decline in the consumption of ma- 
terials other than wool in the wool textile 
industries of ten major wool consuming 
countries. Virgin wool increased its ratio 
to total fibers consumed in woolen mills 
from 58 percent in 1951 to 62% percent in 
1952. 








METHODS OF FIGURING 
LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 
TO BE REVIEWED 


Methods used by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in computing 
livestock numbers annually are to be 
reviewed by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, a recent press dispatch as- 
serts. While this action results from 
cattlemen’s complaints of inaccuracies 
in the inventories estimated for Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, leaders in sheep in- 
dustry ranks have questioned both 
sheep and wool estimates as made by 
the B.A.E. for some years. 











Bishop states: 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS: 


Subject: 


has been able to do in previous years. 





“Always [00 Percent Virgin Wool” 


bape is the policy the Pendleton Woolen Mills of Portland, Oregon will maintain. 
Outlining this policy to their customers in a beautiful brochure, President C. M. 


February 18, 1953 


WOOL, THE LIVING FIBER 


The introduction of synthetic fibers into the market has brought some vexing 
problems to both the distributor and the consumer. A seemingly endless parade of 
confusing mixtures makes it difficult for the retailer, from his own personal knowl- 
edge and experience, to select merchandise of tested value for his customers, as he 


Also, new methods of retail selling, such as the mammoth markets and self- 
service devices, are producing new forms of competition. 
We consider it timely, therefore, to reassure our Pendleton distributors that: 


1. The Pendleton label will CONTINUE to guarantee 100% 
Virgin Wool products of the same quality that you and 
your customers know so well. 


2. Distinctive West Coast styling and manufacturing, from the 
fleece wool to the finished product, will CONTINUE to be 
exclusive with the Pendleton line. 


3. Pendleton pre-ticketed distribution, confined to established 
independent retail merchants, will CONTINUE to insure 
fair competitive conditions at all times. 


Our new fall lines will be ready for selection beginning March Ist; the broadest 
offering that Pendleton has ever made in men’s and women’s sportswear, motor 
robes and blankets. You can CONTINUE to present these products to your cus- 
tomers, with full confidence of time-tested satisfaction. 


Faithfully, 
PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
/s/ C. M. Bishop, President 


Always 100% Virgin Wool 


Se eee eA aM TTT eT 
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The February Lamb Market 





WANTED: Lamb Purchases 
By Armed Forces 


The California Wool Growers As- 
sociation and the Imperial Valley 
Lamb Feeders Association have joined 
forces in an urgent drive for increased 
lamb purchases for the armed forces. 
Such action is needed to relieve a 
very critical situation in that area. 
There is a surplus of 175,000 lambs 
on feed in the Imperial Valley on 
which the feeders stand to take a 
severe loss. In addition to the fed 
lambs, some 800,000 head of the 
California spring lamb crop will start 
to market from the San Joaquin Val- 
ley early in March due to an un- 
seasonably warm winter and good 
range feed. 

A statewide lamb promotion pro- 
gram, with all segments of the indus- 
try cooperating, has been under way 
since December but the additional as- 
sistance is needed to prevent what 
threatens to be disaster to both lamb 
feeders and producers. 











FTER sinking to a new January low 

since 1947, slaughter lamb prices rallied 
and strengthened considerably the first two 
weeks of February. In fact, prices ad- 
vanced 50 cents to $2.50 the first week of 
February with lambs above 100 pounds 
often showing more advance than the 
lighter weights as discounts on heavy 
lambs were less severe than during recent 
months. Price advances the second week 
of February ranged from 50 cents to as 
high as $1.50 with discounts on heavy 
lambs again less severe. 


$23.50, with occasional lots bringing 
$23.75 to $24. Choice and prime wooled 
slaughter lambs weighing from 110 to 130 
pounds sold in an $18 to $22 price range. 

Good and choice wooled lambs brought 
$18.50 to $22 with some reaching $22.50 
and $23. Cull and utility wooled lambs 
brought $10 to $20. 

Good to prime lambs under 110-pounds, 
with No. 1 and fall shorn pelts, sold dur- 
ing February from $19.50 to $22.25. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
from $8 to $10.50; cull and utility kinds 
$4.50 to $8.25. 

Good to choice 70- to 86-pound feeder 
lambs brought $19.50 to $22. Medium and 
good feeder lambs sold from $14 to $21. 
Good shearing lambs weighing 83 to 92 
pounds sold from $21.75 to $22.50. Short- 
term to solid-mouth breeding ewes brought 
$8.50 to $10. Some good quality solid- 
mouth bred ewes sold for $17. Aged, 
slaughter bucks brought $6 to $6.50. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


Colorado, Nebraska and Kansas 

A few thousand head sold directly from 
feedlots in northern Colorado early in Feb- 
ruary, a sizable share destined to the West 
Coast at $20.50 to $22, scaling mostly 98 
to 106 pounds. Also, a few hundred No. 
1 pelt fed lambs in the Arkansas Valley 
of Colorado brought $19 with 3 percent 
shrink. In northern Colorado hay prices 
were reported to have declined as much 
as $10 per ton recently. Some sales of 
alfalfa were reported as low as $25 or 
under. In the Scottsbluff, Nebraska area 
the second week of February, several loads 
of fed wooled lambs weighing 105 pounds 
down, sold to eastern packers at $21.75 


to $22.50. The third week of February 
there was a liberal movement of lambs 
out of the wheat field area of wester 
Kansas into northern Colorado and Nebras. 
ka feedlots. An estimated 15,000 of these 
Kansas feeding and shearing lambs sold 
around the $21 mark, with a few loads 
bringing up to $21.75. Around 10,000 head 
of Utah shearing lambs were reported sold 
at $19.50 to $20, averaging 85 to 100 
pounds, moving to northern Colorado and 
Nebraska feedlots. 


California 


Trading in Imperial Valley lambs was 
slow in developing during February. Im. 
perial Valley sales of choice No. 1 and 2 
pelt lambs during the month were in a 
$19 to $22 price range. These weighed 
from 95 to 115 pounds. Most or all sales 
were made with the usual 4 percent shrink, 
f.o.b. the Valley. Several loads of utility, 
good and choice slaughter ewes were sold 
for $7.50 to $10. 


Texas 


In the Edwards Plateau area 700 mixed 
lambs were contracted for early March de- 
livery at $19. 


Washington 


Fed, shorn Washington lambs weighing 
around 100 pounds were delivered from 
previous contracts during February at $21 
to $22 f.o.b. A few loads of fed, shorn 
Montana lambs with No. 1 and fall shorn 
pelts, sold at $20 f.o.b., the latter part 
of February. A February 21st report states 
lambing is continuing in progress in south- 
ern Washington with both ewes and lambs 
in good condition and the percentage of 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 
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seweres, hon es Slaughter at Major Centers ........................-.cecssssses- 243,576 203,044 
ains were partially erased the latter part s 
8 4 , Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 
of the month when prices once again took Chis end Pete $22.70 27.81 
a tumble, blamed to a halt in killing opera- Good and Ch0ICE oocececcceeeccccccccccceeeeeeeeeee 21.45 26.91 
tions on Washington’s birthday, the bearish New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
effect of the Lenten season on consumption Fee Sg, | cc ae ee 44.00 56.00 
and lower dressed prices at eastern centers. Choice, 40-50 pounds .................22-----2o-0cc-ceeseee 43.00 55.50 
However, a strengthening of the market Good, All Weights Sale pininsag ss diehenueaeswwemeaameeassanters 40.20 47.50 
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jambs comparing very favorably with a 
year ago. 


Montana and Wyoming 


In the Billings area about 1,100 head of 
good and choice 86-pound slaughter lambs 
brought $20 per hundred with a 3 percent 
shrink. In central Wyoming 3,000 good 
and choice whitefaced ewe lambs weigh- 
ing 88 to 99 pounds, brought $20 per 
hundred f.o.b. loading point, destination 
Pacific Coast. 


WESTERN EARLY LAMB REPORT 


According to a report from the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, February 21, 
1953, range forage in California was dry- 
ing rapidly as more than a month has 
passed without precipitation in a large part 
of the State. Spring lambs continued to 
make good growth in most areas as feed 
was still generally sufficient. Light rains 
in southern Californa were of limited bene- 
fit to ranges and some operators stated that 
another week or so without additional rain 
would force growers in the lower San 
Joaquin Valley to start marketing spring 
lambs early in March. To date there have 
been no reports of any contracting or sell- 
ing of spring lambs. 

In the Willamette Valley, Oregon, spring 
lambs were making good progress under 
continued mild weather, allowing above 
normal pasturage. Lamb losses in eastern 
Oregon were light and ewes in good condi- 
tion. Lambing continued to make good 
progress in southern Washington with both 
ewes and lambs in good condition. 

There has been no contracting of Arizona 
spring lambs to date this season. 





SENATE COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE BEEF 
IMPORTS 


The Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture is to undertake investigation 
of the importation of New Zealand 
beef, which is reportedly under-sell- 
ing the domestic market by as much 
as 50 cents a pound. The Committee 
has also announced its intention to 
study the methods used by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in selling 
its grain holdings and _ possible 
methods of stabilizing the market for 
perishable commodities. 


































*& STAYS ON 
* SCOURS OUT 
* EASY T0 


« * id 
Branding Liquid #enam 
(LANOLIN BASE) CAKE IN CAN OR 
ON SHEEP 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommends use of lanolin-based 

branding paint. Use KEMP’S — the * NEW ORANGE 
first perfected and tested branding COLOR—Plus 5 other 


paint with a _ lanolin-base. - 
KEMP’S scours out . . . stays bright colors 


on. Withstands rain, snow, 


sheep dip, sun, dust storms, oe Saves MONEY— 


all harsh physical treatment. 


Easy to apply in any temper- YOU BRAND MORE 


ature without caking or flow- 
ing . . . and costs you less SHEEP PER GALLON 


because you brand more sheep 
per gallon. KEMP’S colors are 
super-visible, last longer, never * COSTS No MORE 
stain wool or harm hide. 


And now, for the first time, * BRANDS SHEEP 


in a new extra-bright color— 


brilliant ORANGE. Also Red, WET OR DRY 


Black, Green, Blue or Yellow. 
For greater ECONOMY 


greater BRIGHTNESS ... and © DOESN'T MAT OR 
TOP WOOL PRICES at the HARM FIBERS 


Mill — always use KEMP’S. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS. Inc 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s Practical Grassland Management ........... ccc eee cece eee c eee eeeeneereeseesseeceees $ 5.00 
Belschner’s Sheep Management and Diseases ..... 1... cc cece cece eden eee nceeeeeeseeeneeenenes 10.00 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry .-.........cceeeeeee cece ee eeeeeeeceeseneee 5.50 
Ensminger’s Sheep Husbandry ...... sec cceecccceceeeecsecensaeesssscesssenssseessseceesesenes 4.00 
Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool ..........cccce cece c cece eee e cece settee esneeecesesesens 4.75 
Kammiade’s Sheep Science ......ccccccccccsccccnsescessccccceseescssscssesssssussscescesceses 6.00 
Kelley's Sheep Dogs, Their Maintemance and Traiming ....... 0... cccee cece eee eeneenceeeeeee 4.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad ..... 6. ccc ce cece cece e eee eeeeen ee ereeeeeeenenees 2.50 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding .....ccccccccccccscsscccncccneseseecsccesssseserecssccsessccese 7.00 
Sampson’s Range’ ManageMent ....... cc ccccccccee cece ececseeeeeeeeseeeeeessessesscesesseseees 7.50 


Saunderson’s Western Stock Ranching 


Shwe eds 60. 606000 59905040008 0p bbs eee ehaee be seGneene 5.00 

Seiden’s Livestock Health Encyclopedia ..........cccccec cece cece ee ee nn ensceeccasesecsseeeeene 7.50 

Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management ....... 6... c ccc cece cece eee eee ee ene eeenesseeeasene 6.50 

Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire .. ......cccccecccccceeecccccccnaseceeeeeeeeesene 3.50 

Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails ........ccccvccccecce cence cence neeeneseereeasesseeeeeeee 10.00 
For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 

414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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1953 Prizes: “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” 
Homesewing Contest 


HE 1953 Home Sewing Contest is off 
to a flying start with the announcement 
that the F. W. Woolworth Company will 
again sponsor transportation for each Junior 
and Senior State Champion, to the National 
Fashion Show in Long Beach, California 
through their district offices in San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Minneapolis and St. Louis. 
The brochures are now in the mails an- 
nouncing the prizes to be awarded to top 
winners in the contest. 


State Awards 

State Awards to top winners in the Jun- 
ior and Senior Classes for the best garment, 
in each class, in each Contest State are: 


1. The Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany will provide one portable sew- 
ing machine. 

2. Botany Mills Inc. will present one 
Botany Brand fabric length. 

3. I. A. Wyner and Company will pre- 
sent one Wyner “Sag-no-more” worst- 
ed wool jersey fabric length. 

4. Chamberlins Handwovens will pre- 
sent one handwoven skirt length. 

5. The Handweaver and Craftsman 
magazine will present one $50 U. S. 
Defense Bond for best garment made 
of 100 percent virgin wool material, 
and three one-year subscriptions to 
The Handweaver and Craftsman, to 
the runners-up. 


The Champion Junior and Senior winners 
will receive a trip to the National Contest 
as sponsored by their State Auxiliaries, with 
transportation paid by the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company. : 

Many more awards will be given in the 
States, including bonds and merchandise 
to be announced by the State Auxiliaries or 
sponsoring group. 


NATIONAL PRIZES 


Senior Class—18-20 years: 

Grand Prize (for best garment in all Di- 
visions of Senior Class)—$300 scholarship 
by Fortsmann Woolen Co. 

First Prize — A Singer ‘Slant Needle’ 
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Console Sewing Machine by Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. 

Second Prize—$100 U. S. Defense Bond 
by S. Stroock and Company, Inc. 

Third Prize — $100 U. S. Defense Bond 
by 1. A. Wyner and Company. 


Junior Class—14-17 years: 

Grand Prize — (Best garment in all di- 
visions of Junior Class) — $300 Scholarship 
given by Pendleton Woolen Mills. 

First Prize — A Singer Mahogany ‘Swing 
Needle’ Console Sewing Machine by Sin- 
ger Sewing Machine Company. 

Second Prize—$100 U. S. Defense Bond 
by Botany Mills, Inc. 

Third Prize — $100 U. S. Defense Bond 
by Wool Bureau, Inc. 





! 


Special Scholarship Award 

A $500 scholarship will be awarded by 
Colorado Woman’s College to a participant 
in the National Fashion Show whose home- 
sewing skill and academic standing in high 
school are adjudged to be outstanding. The 
award is open only to National Fashion 
Show participants from 17-19 years who 
have graduated from high school not later 
than one year previous to the close of the 
1953 contest. 


“Wool Princess” Award 

A $100 Defense Bond to the outstanding 
national contestant proclaimed the “Wool 
Princess of 1953.” Presented by The Pro- 
ducers Livestock Marketing Association of 
Ogden, Utah. 





A Message to National and State Auxiliary 


a 


Officers and Members 


Dear Friends— 

With the launching of the 1953 “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool” program, the Aux- 
iliary members gear themselves for another 
year of activity. The contest is in its seventh 
year of national scope, and interest in this 
project is growing rapidly. 

The State of Missouri is joining us. The 
contest there is being directed by Mrs. V. 
B. Vandiver of Leonard. We welcome our 
sister State and are looking forward to a 
pleasant association with her. 

This particular phase of the Auxiliary 


. activity touches the lives of a great many 


people, and is one of the best for making 
better public relations between the con- 
sumer and the grower, because the prod- 
uct we offer is of true value and will prove 
itself. 

Let us all get behind this program and 
really make it grow. We, the growers, 
should go all out to promote our products 
when so many people and companies who 
are not connected with the industry sup- 
port the project. May I call your attention 
to the December National Wool Grower 
wherein is listed the names of the many 
who extended favors to us. 

Although for the past several years the 
contest has been the major project of the 
Auxiliary, we are this year planning a lamb 
promotion program, under the expert 
leadership of Mrs. Roland Hansen of 


Spanish Fork, Utah. We will work at coun- 
ty levels. There are many avenues along 
this line to work and a splendid opportunity 
to acquaint the meat consuming public 
with the excellent quality of lamb, and the 
important part it plays in the diet. 

I am very pleased to report that Mrs. 
Clell Lung, General Promotion Chairman, 
will continue the “sticker” program. I hope 
everyone will continue to use these seals 
in every way possible. Mrs. Lung’s address 
is 206 North Naches, Yakima, Washington. 

We are adopting the slogan, “Make This 
a Woolen Christmas.” Start now to plan 
to make your Christmas gifts of wool. 

I should like to commend the Sait Lake 
Chapter on a wonderful act they perform- 
ed last Christmas. Instead of exchanging 
gifts among their membership, they each 
brought a gift suitable for a child and made 
a visit to one of Utah's hospitals and pre- 
sented them to the children confined there. 

Remember this program belongs to us 
all, one is no more important than another, 
and in our unity we can accomplish any- 
thing we set our minds to do. 


Mrs. J. T. Murdock 
President and National 
Contest Director 
Women’s Auxiliary, 
National Wool Growers 
Association 


The National Wool Grower 
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Princess Attendant Award 


A dawn to evening “Glamour Ensemble,” 
skirt, jacket and blouse for daytime and for 
date-time, flaring skirt and fitted bodice in 
glittering metallic and wool weave. Pre- 
sented by Chamberlins Handwovens of 
Seattle, Washington, to the Wool Princess 
runner-up. 


Bonus-Special Contest—“Why | 
like to Sew With Wool” 


The Wool Bureau will present special 
awards for 300-word statements on “Why 
I Like to Sew With Wool,” in which con- 
testants explain their reasons for preferring 
all-wool fabrics for home sewing. Any con- 
testant entering district, State or national 
contests may compete for these awards. 
Prizes for the five best statements submitted 
will be presented, regardless of home- 


sewing awards won by the contestant. 


First Place—A $100 Defense Bond. 

Second Place—A $50 Defense Bond 

Next three winning statements — Three 
Defense Bonds. 





RECIPE FOR LITTLE LAMB MOLDS 


2 pounds ground lamb 
1 cup milk or stock 

1 egg 

1 cup cracker crumbs 
2 


tablespoonfuls chopped parsley 


2 tablespoonfuls minced onion 

1 tablespoonful minced green pepper 
1% teaspoonfuls salt 

% teaspoon pepper 


Method 


Combine all ingredients. Pack into large 
muffin pans. 

Bake slowly in 300 degrees oven for 45 
minutes to 1 hour. Serve hot. 

Serves 6-8. 








Material for the Auxiliary Sec- 
tion should be sent to reach 
Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, 
Press Correspondent, 
National Women’s Auxiliary 
_Route 3, Silverton, Oregon 
by the 15th of each month. 











1953 CONTEST DIRECTORS" 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR Fr 

Mrs. J. T. Murdock 

Heber City, Utah 


* 


CONTEST CONSULTANT 
Miss Mary North 
The Wool Bureau, Inc. 
16 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


* 


STATE DIRECTORS 


Arizona—Mrs. Ellen Klightlinger 
Assistant State Leader, 4-H Club 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


California—California Wool Grow- 
ers Association 
151 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


Colorado—Mrs. Michael Hayes 
Union Stock Yards, Denver 


Iidaho—Mrs. John Baptie 
King Hill 

Missouri—Mrs. V. B. Vandiver 
Leonard 


Montana—Mrs. Dan Fulton 
Ismay 


Nevada—Mrs. Daniel B. Clark 
East Ely 


New Mexico—Miss Rheba Boyles 
Extension Clothing Specialist 
State College 


North Dakota—Miss Gladys Nesset 
Assistant State Leader, 4-H Club 
State College Station, Fargo 


Oregon—Mrs. Peter Obiague 
Burns 


South Dakota—Mrs. Alice M. Blake 
Belle Fourche 


Utah—Mrs. M. V. Hatch 
Panguitch 


Washington—Mrs. J. W. Mearns 
1509 Lincoln Ave., Yakima 


Wyoming Co. Directors 
Mrs. O. T. Evans 
1519 S. Walnut, Casper 
Mrs. Carl H. Hampton 
Box 511, Worland 
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AUSTRALIAN REPORT 


(Continued from page 26) 


it on its merits. While synthetics may dis- 
place certain types of wool for uses such 
as carpet making, they may even help us 
sell our superfine wools. In addition to 
more research and promotion of wool, I 
agree we have to increase our efficiency of 
production: and produce wool as cheaply 
as possible. 

This thought is along the lines of a 
statement by Mr. R. D. Bakewell, chair- 
man of the Australian Woolgrowers’ 
Council who advocates development and 
expansion of a program to boost the use 
of wool, introduction of an adequate tex- 
tile labeling system to show people what 
they are buying, an increased research pro- 
gram, and more efficiency in all phases 
of production. 

In the meantime, Australian wool grow- 
ers have agreed to pay about 40 cents a 
bale to support the Australian Wool Board 
which works in close harmony with the 
International Wool Secretariat and Wool 
Bureau, Inc. 

Stockmen in north and central Australia 
have been overjoyed that their two-years’ 
drought has broken. It has rained so hard 
that some places have had their year’s 
average rainfall in two days. Railroads have 
been flooded, and Urandangie township in 
north Queensland has been marooned. A 
Lincoln bomber has been dropping aerial 
torpedoes containing food and medical sup- 
plies for the people. 

Research news tells us that improved 
pastures produce about $31 of wool an 
acre yearly compared with $8.40 worth 
from natural grass. 

“LBE” scourable branding fluid con- 
tinues to save hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of wool which was previously spoiled by 
tar brands. LBE is now used on partly 
desexed rams which mark stud ewes which 
are ready to be mated. 





“00K, M0! SHES wEpRING "WINDER 
FIBER W’/*# 
—The National Wool Grower 
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UP-TO-DATE FEEDING PRACTICES 

The National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Inc., has just released its booklet 
“1953 Feeding Practices.” This informa- 
tive bulletin tells very concisely how to 
make efficient use of feeds for all types of 
livestock and poultry. It is bulletin No. 31 
and may be secured by writing the Edu- 
cational Service, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, Inc., 618 Wilson Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 





FRANKLIN 





from Enterotoxemia 
in feed lots, wheat pastures or lambing 
down of grain and pea fields. Immunize 
by vaccinating with 
FRANKLIN CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


New FRANKLIN 
TAPEWORM TREATMENT 
Gets both the broad and the fringed tape- 
worm. For thorough worm control use 
with Franklin Phenothiazine. 
Protection Against Infectious 
Sore Mouth 
Immunize with 
FRANKLIN OVINE-ECTHYMA 
VACCINE 


Easy to use. Inexpensive. 


Effective. 


FRANKLIN TRIPLE SULFAS 
a scientific combination of the three sul- 
fonamides for treatment of certain bac- 
terial infections, especially pneumonia, 


foot rot and certain forms of mastitis 
(Bluebag) . 


FRANKLIN SULFATAN BOLUS 


are giving excellent results in the 
treatment of infectious scours. 


Use FRANKLIN EQ 335 for Screw 
Worms and Fleece Worms. 


FRANKLIN DEXTROSE SOLUTION 
Many other products of proven merit such 
as Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizzos, 

Ear Tags, Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 

2 Complete Catalog Free on Request « 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver - Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo 

Fort Worth - Marfa - El Paso ~- Alliance 

a ay Se. Se See © Cees 
Billin Calgary 
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CAPITAL GAINS REGULATIONS 
(Continued from page 9) 
but aside from that, the example could 
well be very misleading. For instance, it 
could be interpreted as meaning that a 
heifer must have dropped a calf before 
she qualifies for capital gains. Such an 
interpretation is, of course, completely 
erroneous since under the law it is not 
even necessary that a heifer have been bred 
if the stockman can show that he was hold- 
ing her for addition to his breeding herd. 
We believe that Example 5 should be in- 
terpreted as if it read as follows: 


‘Example 5. The taxpayer is in the 
business of raising registered cattle for 
sale to others for use by them as 
breeding cattle. It is the business prac- 
tice of this particular taxpayer to breed 
the offspring of his herd which he is 
holding for sale to others prior to 
sale in order to establish their fitness 
for sale as registered breeding cattle. 
In such case, those cattle held by the 
taxpayer as additions or replacements 
to his own breeding herd to produce 
calves are considered to be held for 
breeding purposes, even though they 
may not actually have produced 
calves. The taxpayer’s breeding of the 
other offspring of his herd, however, 
as an ordinary or necessary incident 
to his holding them for the purpose 
of selling them as bred heifers or 
proven bulls, does not demonstrate 
that the taxpayer is holding them for 
breeding purposes.’ 


“This whole question as to whether 
young animals qualify for capital gains 
centers around this one question: Did the 
stockman intend to hold the animal for his 
own breeding purposes? This is a subjec- 
tive matter which the stockman must be 
able to substantiate with some evidence 
other than his word alone should the 
Bureau call upon him to do so. The fact 
that the young animal was actually used 
for breeding creates a rebuttable presump- 
tion that the stockman was holding it for 
breeding purposes. On the other hand if 
the stockman’s pattern of sales shows that 
he bred all of his young animals including 
those he sold regularly each year, then the 
above mentioned presumption goes out the 
window. As for unbred animals, there can 
be no question but that replacement heifers 
are being held for breeding purposes and 
if drought or some other reason forces a 
stockman to sell his replacement heifers 
he can claim capital gains whether or not 
such heifers have been bred. 

“In closing, I would like to point out 





certain presumptions that were set forth 
in Bureau rulings on livestock capital gains 
prior to the enactment of the livestock capi- 
tal gains law in 1951. These rulings haye 
since been revoked and T.D. 5970 now 
takes their place. We believe that T.D, 
5970 should have contained the following 
presumptions that were included in the 
prior rulings and which are reasonable in- 
terpretations of a normal operation: 


1) That the highest priced animals sold 
were being held for breeding purposes; 


2) That animals retained past the normal 
culling period (when those to be sold 
are separated from those to be held) 
are prima facie part of the breeding 


herd; 


3) That the normal number of offspring 
retained in prior years for replacement 
are in the year in question part of the 


breeding herd; 


4) That heifers held through their second 
winter were being held as part of the 
breeding herd. 


“Such presumptions are necessary in the 
case of large scale range operations where 
cattle are not individually identifiable and 
they should be brought to the attention of 
Revenue Agents and their reasonableness 


‘pointed out.” 





SUFFOLKS 


‘—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 


IME 


AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


KERS ILIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary 


re a 


Moscow, Idaho 








HAMPSHIRES 


Grand Champion Wether Chicago Inter- 
national three times in last five years; 
Grand Champion Pen, twice. 


* 

Hampshire Sires Are Today's 
Top Value in Lamb Production 
for Quality and Weight. 

* 


Breeder's list and information of 
American Hampshire Sheep Assn. 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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MEN’S WEAR MERCHANDISING 
(Continued from page 15) 

with some 400 newspapers requesting per- 

mission to reprint the section in their cities. 

We now have in our files over 200 sections 


‘or style supplements which range in size 


from 8 to 10 pages, and which utilized this 
publicity material on wool fashions. We 
have not yet estimated its value, but con- 
servatively this space could not have been 
bought for less than a million dollars. As 
an outgrowth of the newspaper use, the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company heard about 
the plan, and at their request we provided 
them with a similar program for dissemina- 





BILLS TO REQUIRE USE OF 
COUNTERVAILING DUTIES 


Bills requiring the use of counter- 
vailing duties on wool top imports 
from South American and other for- 
eign countries have been introduced 
in both the House and Senate. S.888 
was introduced by Senator Karl 
Mundt of South Dakota on February 
13th and on the same day Repre- 
sentative E. Y. Berry, also of South 
Dakota, introduced a similar bill in 
the House. Since the action proposed 
involves basic tariff law (Section 303 
of the Tariff Act), action must be 
taken in the House before the meas- 
ure is considered by the Senate. 














FoR Worwntag SHEEP 





Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 


Tapeworms 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 
with single dose_ 

Proven by scientific research to be 
effective for the removal of the above 
parasites. Backed by field reports to 
be highly effective with a single dose. 
Regarded as the outstanding drench 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- 
sary. Easily administered to both 
sheep and cattle. 


Sold through Wilke Dealers 
or Direct. Price $5.25 gal. 


TUT 3 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 
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tion to their 600 affiliated stations for the 
purpose of selling more wool clothing. 

We also have alerted the retailers to the 
program by means of merchandising kits 
which included not only the advertising 
layouts, but also interesting ideas to drama- 
tize their store windows, and develop in- 
terior displays. We also offered direct- 
mail folders, which, bearing the store im- 
print, may be sent to their customers as 
an additional means of selling, “The Right 
Clothes at the Right Time.” Retailers or- 
dered over 300,000 folders. 

We have also made available to them 
a handsome dress chart, which again can 
be used in their windows, store interiors, 
and even in their fitting rooms. We re- 
ceived orders for more than 2,500 of these 
charts. 

As you can see, we are doing every- 
thing possible to develop ideas to energize 
the men’s and boys’ wear industry. We 
want to sell more clothing. We want to 
capture a large share of the consumer dol- 
lar and to do so we must give them com- 
pletely new approaches. Apparently we 
have struck a barren market looking for 
ideas, for the response has been tremen- 
dous. 

The job of the men’s wear division is 
to coordinate with the other departments 
within The Wool Bureau in our broad, far- 
reaching program to sell more wool and 
keep the great American public fully in- 
formed on the wonders of wool — which 
is the truly miracle fiber of the past, 
present, and future. 








SEVEN WONDERS OF WOOL 
(Continued from page 21) 


lets you retain an insulative air space next 
to your body. 

You say to yourself, “That is not too 
difficult to understand, how wool manages 
to keep you warm. Isn’t it somewhat of 
a paradox that wool will protect you in hot 
weather as well as to keep you comfortable 
and protected in cold weather? No. Here 
is what happens: You know when you are 
in hot weather, naturally, the body per- 
spires and tries to cool down, but when 
you have been subjected to extreme heat 
over a long, long period of time the body 
cuts off that perspiration. If it didn’t, you 
would be in serious danger of dehydration. 
So, the body cuts off this perspiration sup- 
ply. When you don’t have a supply of 
perspiration to evaporate and cool the sur- 
face of the skin you feel pretty uncom- 
fortable. What wool does is to pick up 
this moisture from your perspiration and 
store it, literally store it away as if it were 
in a storehouse, for future evaporation after 


your own supply of perspiration has been 
exhausted. 

As a matter of fact, wool is a necessity, 
a protection in extreme heat when a person 
is active in extreme heat over a long pe- 
riod of time. You know that baseball play- 
ers wear wool, some farmers wear long 
woolen underwear, and in that way they 
literally store the perspiration they might 
have wasted by having it run into their 
shoes. Wool is a protection in extreme heat 
just as it is a protection in cold weather 
too. When you are selling to a customer 
remember the health angle. As far as wool 
is concerned, being a great insulator, it is 
necessary actually from a health standpoint. 


NOW you can 
CASTRATE & DOCK 
in RECORD TIME 


with the 


MINOCK APPLI-CASTR 


Bloodless « Painless « No Weight Loss 





EXCLUSIVE: 
Lock-Open Feature © Kick-Off Ring 
Larger, Rounder Opening 


Make calf castrating and lamb castrating and 
docking an EASY CHORE. Use the bloodless, 
painless Appli-Castr—the only castrator that has 
the kick-off ring for easy, quick placement of 





the band. 
All you do is put a band on the Appli-Castr and 
the handles together. The prongs open 


to a uniform 134” diameter and LOCK OPEN, 
even if you lay the Appli-Castr down. When 
you're ready for placement of the band, just 
press the thumb lever and ZIP! the band is in 
place. Saves time, cuts labor costs. 

Bands are especially treated, have the proper 
tension, stretch uniformly, are easily ejected, do 
not pop off the prongs. Guaranteed against de- 
fects—Approved by veterinarians. 


134” size (#178) ............00000 only $12.00 
including apron and 6 bands 

3” size (#300) only $18.00 
including apron and 6 bands 

Dehorning Ridger onlly.................00000 $2.50 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR ORDER DIRECT 
SE eee ee ee 


t RULE DISTRIBUTING CO. } 
1712 Larimer St., Denver 2, Colo. 


a Please send___ #178,__ #300 Appli-Castr(s),_Ridger, J 
{ and__bands to fit. Check ( ) money order (_ ) enclosed. 


Name. : 
i 


Address. i 











A Few Jobber and Dealer Openings i 
+ Available in Select Territories 
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Wool Has an Affinity for Dye 

We know that wool has a tremendous 
affinity for dye. It dyes beautifully. You 
know dyeing a fabric, a fiber, is not mere- 
ly a matter of coating the outside of the 
fiber as you would paint a house. It is 
easy to see that a fiber that is dyed that 
way would not have as permanent a color 
as where the dye has been able actually 
to unite with fiber, unite in such a way 
that it becomes permanent. 

Did you know that dyestuffs actually 
have their own particular chemical pat- 
terns, each different dyestuff has its own 
particular chemical pattern just as fibers 
do? Remember a few minutes ago I showed 
you the chemical pattern of wool. Every 
dyestuff has its own particular chemical 
pattern, and in order for it to take on a 
particular kind of cloth that dye has to 
find in the fiber some kind of chemical 
bond that it is attracted to naturally. You 
might say that dyes in a way are sort of, 
well, they sort of turn their noses up at 
fraternizing with strangers, so, they won't 
unite with any fiber. Wool has a very 
complex chemical pattern as you saw a 
few minutes ago, which means that wool 
has many, many types of chemical bonds 
of the particular dye which is being used. 


Sunbeam 


So, in that way we find that wool takes 
a very large number of dyes very, very 
well, and that the dyes are very, very 
permanent because of this chemical situa- 
tion. But that is not so with every fiber. 
You know some of the fibers have such 
a relatively simple chemical pattern that 
they do not have very many chemical 
bonds so they can unite with dyes; they 
are not able to reach contact. 

You may have customers, various cus- 
tomers who come back with merchandise 
and claim that the particular garment 
crocked, that the dye brushed off onto 
your blouse or your underclothing, and 
that was because the particular fiber — it 
would not be wool, of course — the par- 
ticular fiber of which that clothing was 
made had no affinity, it would not unite 
chemically, with the dye that the manu- 
facturer had tried to use. It was very 
limited in its number of affinities. But 
wool doesn’t involve those problems be- 
cause of its chemical structure. 

Wool Is Non-Flaming 

The fact that wool is non-flaming is a 
quality with which everyone is probably 
familiar. Of course, the absorbency of the 
fibers is a contributing factor in whether 
they are non-flaming or not. Wool is very 


absorbent. Wool absorbs 30 percent of its 
weight in moisture from the air around jt 
Wool, because it holds so much moisture, 
is not as flammable as other fibers are, 

You know the suit you are we: aring, 
right at the moment, the dress you are 
wearing, actually is holding within itself, 
within its fiber, more moisture than could 
any other fiber that you might possibly be 
wearing. Of course, it is possible to put a 
surface treatment on many different kinds 
of fibers to make them flame-resistant. You 
may have heard of different kinds of treat- 
ments that would make cloth flame. 
resistant, but they are very apt to affect 
the grain of the fabric and make it stiff 
and unmanageable. Such surface treat- 
ments are apt to come out after dry clean- 
ing anyway. But wool’s beautiful draping 
is never sacrificed because this element of 
inflammability is built into the fiber. Wool 
will not melt or drip or flare up. 

You may have heard that the construc- 
tion of a piece of cloth, that is, the way 
it is woven has a lot to do with whether 
it is flammable or not. Quite naturally a 
piece of cloth which is woven in a very 
loose construction is going to be more 
flammable than a fabric which is a tightly 
woven construction. That is natural be- 
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WYOMING 
SPECIAL COMB 


pro 
for use on Wy 


each. 
No. 44V-1 


WYOMING 
SPECIAL CUTTER 





No. 41-V 


piece only, § 


65, each. 





Machine. 
$46.75, iBoneer wal West, 
$49.00.) 


Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 


Special, 11-tooth high 
runner tective comb 


Spe- 
cial handpiece only, $4.25 


Special, 3-point, wate 
ier cu 4 
hand- 



















MACHINES 


cycle 


Grinder Attachment 
inder for oe} 


No. VB-1 with 2-section, 
Rael. 


67” shaft, $76.50. 
(Denver and West, 
$ 78.00.) 





SW—PROTECTIVE COMB 
Leaves enough stubble to pro- 
tect sheep from col s, 


runners al 
teeth of standard shape. Ne. 
SWProtectiveComb., $3.00. 





AAA CUTTER 


Finest cutter made. Cutter 
= mesh with comb teeth 

luce more efficient cut- 
ting angles for faster, cleaner 
shearing. 


SEAN 
 $4AB 

No. 34AB, AAA Cutter., $0.75 ea. 
AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When 
enters woollike worn cutter. No. 93CC, $0. 75, ea. 


Sunbeam CORPORATION - (formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Company) * Dept. 





without engine or motor 


Use your own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on a sim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket, E-B 
Handpiece, combs, cutters and 
choice of shafts. No. VB-2 (a typi- 
cal installation is shown at right) 
with 3-section 126” shaft. $88.00. 
(Denver and West, $89.50.) 


STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 





This new handpiece lets you shear up to 
50% more sheep with same tools. - 
ates with lighter tension, runs at 25% 
greater s 
time and tools. No. X70, $37.50. 


63 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, lll. 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 


PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to go in minutes. Special 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67’ 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 
air-cooled engine. No. 
Cs-1 (Less handpiece and 
grinder), $170.00. (Den- 
ver and West, $174.00,) 





No. VB-2 


. Pays for itself in saving of 
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cause of the free air space afforded by 
the looser construction. But on a compara- 
tive basis, wool hardly seems to burn at 
all even when the flame is applied to a 
Joose construction,and when it is a tight 
construction and the flame is applied, it 
hardly seems to even support the com- 
bustion at all, and the flame curls back 
upon itself. 


Wool is Easy to Handle 

Wool is also very, very easy to handle. 
| think anyone perhaps who has ever done 
any sewing realizes that. Wool is very 
easy to handle and has beautiful drape. 
It is easy to care for too. Let’s see why it 
is that wool is so easy to handle. People 
stoop and bend and move around which 
means that the clothing they wear has 
to be resilient, has to be pliable, has to be 
very easily shaped as the garment is made. 
It has to be capable of being shaped piece 
by piece as the garment is made. Wool 
shapes beautifully. It tailors, and for that 
reason is easy to handle from that point 
of view. Of course, also wool being a live 
fiber actually takes very kindly to being 
steamed and being pressed. As a matter 
of fact, with a press cloth in’ between the 
iron and the fabric, wool actually 
revives, and after steaming it comes forth 
with a very sleek, bandbox look. So, when 
you are talking to your customers remem- 
ber that it is very important to them to be 
able to have a fabric which constantly re- 
news itself. 


Wool Is Durable 

It is important to emphasize when talk- 
ing to customers, last but not by any means 
least, the fact that wool is so durable. 
Wool, you know, is a real fashion invest- 
ment. I know a lot of people think that 
the durability of a textile fiber has some- 
thing to do with its tensile strength. They 
think if the tensile strength is strong 
enough, ‘that is, the amount of stress it 
takes actually to break that fiber in two— 
if it will stand enough stress, it is going 
to wear a long while. That is not true 
at all. Although tensile strength has its 
place as far as measuring fiber durability 
is concerned, it is not the only thing that 
counts. There are some more qualities that 
are more important. One is pliability. Wool 
is very, very pliable. 

You know that you give your clothes 
a distinct kind of wear in the bending at 
the elbows and at the knees. Sometimes 
we are not even conscious of the amount 
of that kind of wear we give our clothes. 
We do know that a fiber that is pliable 
enough: to stand repeated bendings with- 
out having any breaking of fibers occur 
is going to wear or a dress made of that 
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fiber is going to wear a great deal longer 
than other fibers would. 

In addition to that there is another kind 
of wear that we give our clothes, and that 
is rubbing or abrasion. The wool fiber 
has a very tough little hide on the outside 
of it, and it will take a great deal of 
abrasion without wearing thin. So, that is 
another wearing quality factor as far as 
wool is concerned. 

In addition to that we know that a fiber 
today has to have chemical resistance. You 
may not realize it but today, particularly 
around larger cities and industrial areas, 
there are literally chemical particles float- 
ing through the air which come from vari- 
ous types of factories in operation, and 
some fibers are very, very susceptible to 
chemical attack from these particles. Wool 
is not. Wool withstands chemical attack 
very well. 

Also in this quite long list of durability 
factors is the fact that wool resists pilling. 
Now, I already mentioned one word that 
may have been new to you and that was 
“wicking.” “Pilling” may be another one. 
But it is beginning to assume increasing 
importance when talking about durability 
in terms of a textile fiber. Pilling is the 
accumulation of little hard balls of fuzz 
on the outside of garments even though the 
cloth that pills may not necessarily have 
worn out or have holes in it. If it pills, 


it becomes unwearable because its appear- 
ance is so undesirable. So, naturally we 
don’t want a fiber that is going to pill. 
Wool is very, very resistant to pilling. 
So, people that are experts say that these 
four wearing qualities — pliability, resist- 
ance to abrasions, chemical resistance, and 
resistance to pilling — are the four wear- 
ing qualities that are really important, a 
great deal more important than the tensile 
strength. 

So, here are the Seven Wonders of Wool. 


Wrinkle Resistant 
Absorbent 
Insulator 

Affinity for Dye 
Non-Flaming 
Easy to Handle 
Durable 


That is a very long list of attributes for a 
fiber to have. Of course, we have heard 
of fibers that have one or two outstanding 
characteristics. Copywriters go crazy over 
them — one or two outstanding character- 
istics. But wool really tips the scales with 
the largest number of the desired charac- 
teristics in wearing apparel that you can 
have in any one fiber. So, you sales people 
can really come to the top, you can be 
top sales people if you remember to 
capitalize on these seven great national 
and natural advantages of wool. 











OUR 1951 NAT’L RAM SALE RECORD: 
Pauly Ranch, Deer Lodge, Montana, 
purchased this $2,000 top-seller. We 
also consigned top-selling range pen. 


W: HAVE EWE LAMBS 
AND RAMS FOR SALE 
AT THE RANCH FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
CONTACT US NOW FOR 
YOUR NEEDS IN 1953. 


Keep THE QUALITY 
OF YOUR WOOL CLIP UP 


USE... 


NIELSON 


RAMBOUILLETS 





OUR 1952 NAT’L RAM SALE RECORD: 
Covey, Bagley, Dayton, Cokeville, 
Wyoming, paid $2,000 for this sale- 
topper. Top-selling registered & range 
pens were also Nielson Rambouillets. 


NIELSON SHEEP COMPANY 


EPHRAIM, UTAH _ 


ADIN NIELSON, Prop. = 


PHONE 121-J 
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DURE GUONRN 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 





COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, A. K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST & SON, A. E. 
Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 
11428 S. E. Glenwood, 
Portland, Oregon 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
RECKMAN, DICK 
Grass Valley, Oregon 
SNYDER SHEEP CO. 
Lovell, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 
LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
McMinnville, Oregon 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
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National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


* 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Saleran, Oregon 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
SARGENT & SONS, D. L. 
Cedar City, Utah 
RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, New Mexico 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, E. N. 
Levan, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 





PORT, R. I. 
Sundance, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 

Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 

Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 

FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 

Levan, Utah 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, [Illinois 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 

Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 

Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK Co. 
Anaconda, Montana 

PFISTER, LEO 
Whitney, Nebraska 

THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Defiance, Missouri 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
jons about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

The statements about the weather 
and range conditions are taken from 
U. S. Weather Bureau report for the 
week ending February 23, 1953. 


WEATHER OF THE WEEK 
Ending February 23, 1953 


The main features of the wéek’s weather 
were the conditions that occurred from the 
18th to the 2lst as an area of low pressure 
that developed storm intensity over the South- 
west moved northeastward across the Great 
Plains and Lake Region. 

In the lower portions of the western Great 
Plains where the soil was dry and loose as 
a result of the fall drought of 1952 and in- 
adequate moisture this winter, high winds 
caused dust storms that in many sections 
were the worst since the 1930's. Winds 
ranged up to 55 m.p.h. for a period of 12 to 
18 hours in central and western Kansas. In 
northwestern Texas and the western portions 
of Oklahoma and Kansas the winter wheat 
crop was damaged, soil moisture further de- 
pleted, and visibility at times reduced to near 
zero. 

Farther north in an area extending from east- 
ern Colorado and Wyoming to Upper Michi- 
gan the worst blizzard of the current winter 
occurred on the 19th and 20th. Heavy snow- 
fall with depths up to 20 inches in South 
Dakota, 11 inches in Nebraska, and 10 inches 
in Iowa occurred during the storm, and was 
blown into high drifts by winds that reached 
64 m.p.h. at North Platte, Nebraska. Through- 
out the area highway traffic was halted, rail 
traffic delayed, many travelers stranded, and 
some communities isolated. Freezing rain 
preceded the snow in some sections of cen- 
tral Nebraska where power and communica- 
tion lines were damaged by a heavy load of 
ice. 

As the storm center neared the Lake Re- 
gion on the 20th, thunderstorms and heavy 
rains occurred in the Midwest and South. 
Sections of Alabama, Mississippi. and Louisi- 
ana were struck by tornadoes or severe wind 
squalls. In northern Alabama one person 
was killed, at least 7 persons injured, and 
several homes were damaged or destroyed. 
The heavy rainfall caused some minor flood- 
ing in southern Wisconsin. 


Ad © * c a 


Freezing temperatures extended into south- 
central Texas, but the damage is expected 
to be light. The coldest weather of the winter 
occurred on the 20th in many southern val- 
leys of Arizona, with a heavy freeze locally 
in the Yuma and Salt River Valleys and 
Tucson area. Some citrus and tender vegeta- 
tion suffered slight damage. 
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In California the weather was generally 
favorable for farm operations, but the below- 
freezing temperatures resulted in some crop 
damage. In Washington and Oregon fruit 
growers are apprehensive over the premature 
swelling of fruit buds. 

In the far Northwest livestock are generally 
in good condition with feed plentiful. The 
cold nights and drying winds were unfavor- 
able for pastures and ranges in most of 
California, and ranges in Arizona are acute- 
ly dry. Recent moisture improved spring 
range prospects in New Mexico, but more is 
needed. The cold spell of the past week 
caused some suffering of livestock in north- 
ern areas, but no important losses were re- 
ported. Ranges are mostly snow-covered in 
this region, thus requiring heavier supple- 
mental feeding. In the southern Great Plains 
grains and legumes are providing some addi- 
tional pasturage. From Arkansas and east- 
ern Texas to the south Atlantic Coast pas- 
tures are improving. 


COLORADO 


Grand Junction, Mesa County 
February 18, 1953 


It’s been unusually warm and dry weath- 
er during February. Sheep flocks are in 
good to excellent condition. There is a 
good growth of forage on the winter range, 
but it is dry. We have done less supple- 
mental feeding this year. Hay is selling 
about 50 percent lower; in the stack it is 
going at $15 and baled at $20. 

Liquidation is continuing in this area 
because of the short labor supply and the 
recent decline in prices. Costs were up 
15 percent last year. 

—August Aubert 


Glenwood Springs, Garfield County 
February 22, 1953 


We have had mild, open winter. How- 
ever, we had some of our coldest weather 
since February 15th, several degrees below 
zero. Sheep are in very good condition 
and losses have been light this year, with 
only a 2 to 3 percent loss from predatory 
animals. Forage on the winter range is 
good but a little dry and there has been 
less supplemental feeding this year. I use 
corn or a 15 to 32 percent mixed pellet. 
Stacked alfalfa sells at $15 to $20 and 
baled runs from $20 to $25. Hay is only 
half as high as last year. Nothing is being 
done on wool; 1952 wools have mostly 
gone under the Government loan. Operat- 
ing costs have risen about 10 percent over 


1951 and 15 percent above 1950. Because 
of wool and lamb prices, the higher cost 
of grazing and feed plus high labor, 
liquidation is continuing. I think the 
greatest liquidation has been with the small 
operators and farm flocks. 

—Vernon Bruce 


IDAHO 


St. Anthony, Fremont County 
February 15, 1953 


Most of the sheep have wintered on the 
desert and are in fine shape, with only a 
normal loss. We have had mild weather 
with a few storms; an inch of snow last 
night. Forage on the range is good but 
we have fed pellets all winter made of 
barley, oats, molasses, bone meal, syrup 
and minerals. The grain for making these 
pellets cost about $12.50 a ton. Hay prices 
are down about $10 a ton this year. In the 
stack, it sells for $20 and baled at $25. 
Some will deliver it for this price. 

Last October $20 was paid for fine- 
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wooled yearling ewes and $22.50 to $25 
was. given for crossbred, whitefaced, year- 
lings. One wool handler is reported as 
offering 47 cents down on a contract. 
Liquidation of sheep flocks is continuing. 
Operation costs, while less than in 1950, 
are higher than in 1951. 
—O. J. Robertson 


Blackfoot, Bingham County 
February 17, 1953 


It has been dry and cool with just a few 
windy days. I’ve never seen sheep look- 
ing better for this time of year. I have 
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MENTE 
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There's always a tomorrow’’—of that 
you can be sure. You can be just as 
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been feeding a supplement all winter as 
I always do, but I understand some outfits 
are feeding less this year. I use a feed 
made up of 1 part concentrate, 3 wheat, 7 
oats, 1 percent salt and 2 percent bone 
meal at a cost of $68 a ton. Hay prices 
are less than half what they were a year 
ago. In the stack it is $18 a ton and baled, 
$20. Feed costs in general are about 60 
percent less than in 1950 and are down 
one-third from last year. However, other 
expenses are about the same as the pre- 
vious two years. I don’t believe very many 
sheep are being sold but there is very 
little demand for the ones that are for 
sale. —Joseph P. Roberts 


Idaho Falls, Bonneville County 
February 19, 1953 

The weather this month has been just 
like spring, and the best in years. Sheep 
are in fine shape because of the mild 
winter and losses are at a minimum. While 
forage on the winter range is good I have 
done a little more feeding this year and 
use a grain pellet made up of wheat, bar- 
ley and minerals. This costs $4 a hun- 
dred. Hay prices are down about $3 to 
$5 a ton. Operating costs run about the 
same as in 1951 but are a little lower than 
in 1950. Liquidation of flocks is continu- 
ing here because of low prices of wool and 
lambs. —Lawrence Ricks 


Terreton, Jefferson County 
February 23, 1953 

Operating costs are less this year because 
of the mild, open winter and good forage 
on the range which cut supplemental 
feeding down a great deal. As a supple- 
ment I use Moorman’s 45 percent protein 
pellets at $9.50 a hundred. Alfalfa hay in 
the stack is $18 while $22 to $23 is being 
paid for baled. Hay prices are down about 
$10 this year. Sheep are in very good 





” SURE, TUE MSOLIT TON HELPED EASE THE LABOR 
PROBLE/) WITH THE SUPPHERDER Bill - NOW /F 
LOUD GET Ybite BROTHER 70 HELP ME; EVERY THING 
WOUL0 BE PERFEC7. “ 


—The National Wool Grower 


shape and most of the March lambers are 
on feed. 
—Richard Richins 


MONTANA 
Great Falls, Cascade County 
February 18, 1953 

Sheep flocks in this section are in very 
good condition. Losses have been very 
light this year. We have had warm, dry 
weather — very unusual for us. There js 
open grazing on the range, but I am doing 
some supplemental feeding. I use a mo- 
lasses cake which runs $98 a ton. Alfalfa 
hay is $25 to $30 per ton baled. Last year 
the cost was from $45 to $50 per ton 
baled. 

Operating costs were higher in 1952 than 
the previous year and also higher than in 
1950. Because there is no money in the 
sheep business, liquidation of flocks is con- 
tinuing. —C. F. Holt 
Ronan, Lake County 
February 18, 1953 

It has been unusually warm with very 
little rain and no snow. Sheep flocks are 
in excellent shape as there have been no 
blizzards this year and the range has been 
open all winter. Forage on the range is 
short now but new grass is’ well on the 
way. We have had to do much less feed- 
ing this year. I use a 20 percent protein 
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feed at $100 a ton; also oats at $60 per 
ton. Alfalfa hay sells for $20 in the stack 
with baled going at $25. Hay prices are 
at least $10 to $15 lower this year and 
it is much more easily purchased. 

Buyers just don’t seem to be interested 
in making wool purchases. Some 3-and-4- 
year-old ewes have been offered at $35, 
bred to lamb in March in the wool. Losses 
have been small this year and none from 
predatory animals. In fact, I haven't heard 
of anyone seeing but one coyote all win- 
ter. Liquidation is continuing here. Banks 
like to stand a little more secure so have 
pushed the ranchers a little and then, too, 
the 1951-52 winter was very expensive, due 
to the extreme snowfall. 

—Carroll Hopkins 


NEW MEXICO 


Tinnie, Lincoln County 
February 18, 1953 


In spite of the very dry winter and 
poor forage on the range, sheep flocks 
are in good condition. Hay prices are 
about $10 higher than last year with baled 
alfalfa selling at $50 a ton. Supplemental 
feeding is being done in the same amount 
as last year. For this I use meal at a cost 
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March, 1953 


of $94 a ton. Some wool has been sold 
at 60 cents a pound; no recent sales of 
yearling ewes have come to my attention. 
Losses from predatory animals or other 
causes have been small this year. 

—Leo Pacheco 


Aztec, San Juan County 
February 16, 1953 


The weather is normal for this time of 
year and sheep flocks are in good condition. 
Forage on the range is good. As a supple- 
ment I use cake at $108 a ton and corn 
at $75 a ton. Alfalfa hay sells for $20 in 
the stack and $25 baled. A year ago hay 
sold for $50 a ton. We have had no losses 
at all this year from predatory animals and 
no heavy losses otherwise. Because of 
labor costs, liquidation of sheep flocks is 
continuing here in San Juan County. 
Operating costs in general are higher than 
in either of the last two years. 

—Sandy Scott 


TEXAS 


Sheffield, Pecos County 
February 18, 1953 


Sheep flocks in this area are weak and 
thin because of the drought problem. For- 
age on the range is poor and we have 
done less supplemental feeding this year 
because of finances. I use salt and meal at 
$87.50 a ton. *Baled alfalfa hay sells for 
$60 a ton, about the same as last year. 
Some contracting of 8 months’ wool at 60 
to 65 cents is reported. Because of the 
drought, liquidation is continuing here. 
Operating costs are higher than in either 
1950 or 1951. 

—Walter C. Dudley 


UTAH 


Price, Carbon County 
February 23, 1953 


Much less feeding has been done this 
year because of good forage on the win- 
ter range and a dry, mild winter. Sheep 
are in better than average condition. Al- 
falfa hay sells for $17.50 in the stack and 
baled runs $20 to $25, about 50 percent 
lower than a year ago. Our percentage 
of losses through predatory animals is 
about the same as last year, or less than 
1 percent. Liquidation of flocks is con- 
tinuing here because of the cuts in permits 
on Taylor grazing lands and the national 
forests. 

Florenz Aubert & Sons 





WYOMING 


Medicine Bow, Carbon County 
February 20, 1953 


A rather severe blizzard with an 
unusual north wind hit us the 18th of 
February but not as bad a farther east. 
Forage on the winter range is dry and 
short in spots. Had to start feeding a sup- 
plement early in November but otherwise 
I am feeding about the same as last year 
and use 20 percent pellets. The first car 
cost $97 but the February car only cost 
$89.50. Baled alfalfa hay runs $35 a ton 
with a baling cost of $6. It’s $5 to $6 a 
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ton higher this year. I have heard of only 
one wool sale at about 65 cents Boston, 
mostly fine. A few appraisals under the loan 
have netted growers from 47 to 58 cents. 
We have some losses from dogs but noth- 
ing to speak of. Feed is higher than in 
1951 but other costs have remained the 
same. However, practically all expenses 
are higher than in 1950. I think some 
liquidation is continuing because of the 
short feed on the range last fall. 
are changing to cattle. 

—Chace Brothers 


Some 





THE CUTTING CHUTE 


(Continued from page 3) 
MAN OF THE YEAR IN LIVESTOCK 


George R. “Jack” Milburn, 58, who 
built a nationally recognized 1,000-head 
Aberdeen-Angus cow herd out of 20 black 
cows earned on a pasture bill in 1930, 
was named Man of the Year in Livestock 
by The Record Stockman. 

As 32-year manager of the pioneer N 
Bar Ranch near Grass Range, Montana, 
Milburn “built this 40,000-acre spread into 
one of the largest and most outstanding 
black cow outfits in the West, as well as 
moulding it into one of the finest private 
enterprise soil and grass reclamation proj- 
ects in the country,” The Record Stock- 
man declared in its 1953 Annual Edition. 

This coveted “Oscar” of the livestock 
industry was presented to Milburn by the 
livestock newspaper as a special feature of 
National Western Stock Show performance 
on January 20th. It is the first time that 
an Angus producer has received the award 
made annually by The Record Stockman 
the past ten years. 

Among Milburn’s major achievements 
has been the reseeding of 1,700 acres of 
weedy, non-crop homestead land that once 
checkerboarded the N Bar Ranch. His 
modern merchandising program sends 
black feeder cattle into Corn Belt States 
and much-in-demand registered and com- 
mercial foundation Angus stock to ranches 


and ranges of mountain and intermountain 
States. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER GIVEN 
AS AWARD 


Every year Harry Bourne, sheep buyer 
of Wilson and Company at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, gives a year’s subscription to the 
National Wool Grower to the reserve cham- 
pion winner in the Jackson County, Min- 
nesota, 4-H Club Western Lamb Feeding 
Project. 


” 
44 


This year the award went to David 
Rentschler of Lakefield, Minnesota. “This 
boy,” writes Mr. Bourne, “has done a very 
outstanding job as a Junior Lamb Feeder. 
In 1948 he was awarded a bronze medal 
for his outstanding work; in 1949 a silver 
medal and 1953 a gold medal. This is 
David's last year in 4-H Club work and 
he is to be congratulated for his outstand- 
ing interest and sincerity in this Lamb 
Feeding Project.” 


CHIEF SCIENTIST AT PLUM ISLAND 
LABORATORY 


Dr. Jacob Traum, professor of veteri- 
nary science at the University of Califor- 
nia’s School of Veterinary medicine since 
1914, has been named chief scientist for 


the Plum Island Animal Disease Research 
Institute which will be built by the Goy. 
ernment in Long Island Sound to study 
methods of eradicating foot-and-mouth dis. 
ease and other animal diseases which are 
considered a threat to the livestock indus. 
try. The Plum Island Laboratory was 
authorized by Congress and funds already 
have been provided. Construction is sched- 
uled to start this spring. Dr. Traum wil] 
be responsible for virological and bacteri- 
ological studies at the institute, which wil] 
be headed by Dr. M. S. Shahan. A recog. 
nized authority in virology and _ bac. 
teriology, Dr. Traum was first to discover 
the organism which causes brucellosis in 
swine, and also the virus which causes 
vesicular exanthema, the swine disease 


which closely resembles hoof-and-mouth 
disease. 
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| rae production costs! Less farm 
labor available! There you have two big 
problems faced by farmers and ranchers 
today. There is an answer. It lies in more 
efficient operations—cutting costs—pro- 
ducing more per acre, more per animal, 
and more per hour. 

More per acre! What are the highest 
crop yields in your county on your type 
of soil? Perhaps you can bring yours up 
to meet them. Possibly by planting bet- 
ter adapted varieties, a changed rotation, 
or by greater, more efficient use of plant 
food? There may be one or more soil con- 
servation practices that you can follow 
with profit. 

More per animal! Keep track of what’s 
new in feeds and feeding practices. Cull 
out the low producers, the slow gainers. 
Use sires with proved ability to produce 
quick-gaining offspring of the type you 
want. Increased calf and lamb crops, 
larger litters, and heavier weaning weights 
all mean more money to you. Control 
diseases, parasites, injuries and death 
losses—and you will cut your production 
costs plenty! 

More per hour! We all know men who 
do things “‘the hard way.”’ The work gets 
done, but the time and labor cost is high. 
Studies show that even a simple re-ar- 
rangement of chore routes may save you 
hundreds of miles of walking in a year. 
There are new, practical and profitable 
ways of using power and improved ma- 
chinery—of cutting and storing hay and 
silage—of feeding livestock—of doing 

ractically all types of farm work better. 
Bulletins on labor saving and work sim- 
plification are available from your State 
Agricultural College. 

Whatever plans you follow, the proof 
of their value is measured in terms of 
whether or not you end up with more per 
acre, per animal, at a lower cost per unit. 





C Martha Logani Recipe ~~ 
CORNED BEEF HASH MOUNDS 
Yield: 4 servings 

1 can Swift's Premium Corned Beef Hash 

6 slices bacon 

2 large boiled onions 

Toothpicks 
Chill can of corned beef hash. Cut both ends off can. 
Push out corned beef hash and cut into 4 patties. 
Wrap edge of each patty with sliced bacon (11 slices 
each). Fasten with toothpicks. Cut each onion into 2 
thick slices crosswise. Place the 4 slices in a greased 
baking dish. Top each slice with a corned beef hash 
patty. Bake in a hot oven (425°) about 20 minutes 
or until hash and bacon are browned. 


‘ 








ONE “cost of 


doing business” 


This time of year 
we are all especially 
: aware of our taxes. 
We are glad that recently farm- 
ers and ranchers have received 
some tax relief. The ‘‘capital 
gains’’ status of animals used for 
breeding, dairy or draft purposes 
was long overdue. But taxes are 
still a mighty sizable item in your 
“cost of doing business.”’ 

And taxes are only one such 
cost, as you well know. Folks 
who don’t know the facts some- 
times say: ‘“Look at the price of 
food ...farmers are making a 
pot of money!’”’ They overlook 
all the things you have to pay 
out. Not only taxes, but the ever- 
rising wages for help. Interest 
on mortgages or loans—the cost 
of breeding or feeding stock— 
machinery costs—feed, fertilizer, 
seed, repairs—and many other 
costs you must meet before you 
can earn a penny. 

We are in the same boat! We, 
too, have a lot of costs before we 
earn a penny. In fact, in 1952 
Swift paid out more than 99 cents 
of the average dollar received. 
Taxes were part of it. 76 1/10 
cents went for your livestock and 
other agricultural products. 
Wages took a big bite. So did 
necessary supplies, freight 
charges and other business ex- 
penses. That left us 8/10 of a 
cent as earnings. 

You work hard and give in- 
valuable service for what you 
earn. So do we. 
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Agricultural Research 





Department 








Soda Bill Sez... 


Worries are like weeds. They sprout fast and 
die slowly. 


“~~~ OUR CITY COUSIN — ——~ 





Says City Cousin: “It's clear as crystal 
your cowboy uses a water pistol.” 
Nee Ne ee Ne ee Ne Se ee Se Se ee” 
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More profits from 
improving ranges 
by Arnold Heerwagen, S.C.S. 


During this period of 4;nold Heerwagen 
increasing operating 

costs and recently declining livestock 
prices, does it pay to keep range in 
good condition — to improve poor con- 
dition rangeland? These are funda- 
mental questions in the minds of many 
western ranchers. 

Analysis of the effect of range con- 
dition on beef production on a number 
of commercial cattle ranches in eastern 
New Mexico and Colorado clearly 
shows additional profit from good con- 
dition ranges. 

Grass yields are found to be con- 
siderably lower on poor condition 
ranges, sometimes less than one-third 
the yield of good condition ranges. 

Ranches with range in good condi- 
tion annually produced 97 pounds 
more beef per breeding cow than those 
with poor condition range. Beef pro- 
duction per section of land was 9,472 
pounds on good as compared to 5,120 
pounds on poor range. Last year gross 
income was $2,368 per section for good 
range as compared to $1,280 for 
ranches with poor range condition. 

Good range condition goes hand-in- 
hand with good quality livestock and 
capable herd management in obtain- 
ing maximum livestock production. 


PRICES 


Now farmers and ranchers 
in a single day ship livestock 
to market from spots far 
away. They may ship a thou- 
sand, a hundred, or ten. They 
ship what they want to—the 
right of free men. But what- 
ever the number, be it great 
or small, Swift's own livestock buyers will bid 
on them all. 





Some weeks we end up with 
fresh meat “to our ears,” 
while, the very next week, 
surplus disappears. Daily 
wholesale demand, with 
changing supply, make the 
wholesale price vary, live- 
bids low or high. Thus, your 
prices are governed by what 
we can get for the meat and by-products... 
on this you can bet! 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 











Nutrition is our business—and yours 








LAMBING 
TIME 





IS A GOOD TIME TO CONSIDER fy 
THE KIND OF RAMS YOU AREEe 
USING IN YOUR FLOCK 


If your lambs possess the qualities you desire, then the rams in your flock no 
doubt possess these same qualities. The Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- } 
partment of Agriculture, says that the choice of rams is the most effective influence ¥ 


on inheritance. Keep this in mind next summer when you’re ready to add sires to | 


your flock. Select from the best at the 


SOth fke'ONAL RAN SALE! 
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COLISEUM - OGDEN;  @ AUGUST 20-21, 1959 a 


Under Managen National Wool Growers Association 


THE RAM IS HALF THE FLOCK: 





